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The Gospel of the Son of God 
Crucified 


Recent Study in the Gospel according to Mark 
by JoHN A. ALLAN 


Tue idea was general a generation ago, and is probably still very com- 
monly held, that Mark’s Gospel is the least theological of all the books 
of the New Testament, a series of simple, artless jottings by Mark of 
what he had heard from Peter about what Jesus did and said. The “back 
to Jesus” movement of last century taught men to view with suspicion 
the dogmas of Paul and John, dogmas so difficult to the modern mind, 
and to seek refuge in the straightforward undogmatic picture of the 
ideal man and supreme teacher that we have in the first three Gospels— 
and Mark is the simplest of the three. Such ideas are no doubt natural 
enough for the ordinary reader of the New Testament, and in former 
days could claim support from the best scholarship. Today it is different. 
Scholars have been at work discovering the theology of Mark. His 
Gospel proves to be by no means devoid of dogma and by no means 
artless, and this discovery of the dogmatic quality of Mark is also a 
discovery of his Gospel’s religious power, and so is a great gain to: the 
preacher. The attempt to preach the Christian gospel untheologically by 
telling vivid Bible stories in an arresting modern way has had its day 
and must be abandoned for a preaching that sets forth what the Bible 
writers are really trying to say to us. 


I 


Let me illustrate the change that has come in the scholars’ treatment 
of Mark. A Scottish scholar of high repute, Allan Menzies of St. Andrews, 
in his commentary The Earliest Gospel tells us that in the early days of 
the church the life and teaching of Jesus were not part of the saving 
doctrine of the church: you could be a Christian without knowing them, 
and an apostle could preach without making mention of them. Thus 
the tradition that lies behind our Gospels “was not inspired by a doc- 
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132 Interpretation 


trinal impulse. ... It grew up largely, though of course not entirely, 
uncontrolled by doctrine. The earliest Gospels are among the least doc- 
trinal books of the New Testament.’’ These statements are the more 
surprising in that Menzies goes on to give an acute analysis of motives 
that guided the growth of the tradition. 

The distinguished Cambridge scholar F. C. Burkitt, in his book Jesus 
Christ, An Historical Outline, finds the firmest ground for accepting the 
substantial historicity of Mark’s story in the great contrast between Mark 
and most other New Testament writings. The picture of Jesus Christ 
in the bulk of the New Testament is “recognisably the Jesus Christ de- 
picted in the Creed,’* while the picture in Mark is not. “The tastes of 
the earlier generation of Christians were not conducive to the making 
of the kind of tale found in the Gospel of Mark.”* He insists that this 
Gospel is not in any sense a church product. The stories it contains “are 
not the crystallization of popular tradition, but come from a few, a very 
few, sources of reminiscence,” chiefly Peter’s memories. Burkitt’s work 
is really a rather belated rearguard action of the older school of criticism. 

C. H. Turner, writing in Gore’s Commentary, holds like Burkitt 
that Mark’s Gospel is intimately linked with Peter, so much so that 
much of the narrative is simply Peter’s story with the first person of 
direct narration changed into the third person of indirect narration. 
Vernon Bartlett in his commentary in the Century Bible (1923) recog- 
nizes that Mark is closely related to the Christian missionary preaching, 
and that its object “was to bring home the saving Gospel of God’s 
gracious will and ways with increased force, fulness and vividness to the 
souls and minds of its readers.’® Here Bartlett is looking in the new 
direction, but he also says, “What Mark gives us in the main is a simple, 
objective report of things as they had come to him in tradition,”’ and 
the general tone of his commentary seems to reflect the latter point of 
view. 

Of course one of the interests that controls all these scholars is the 
concern to buttress the reliability of Mark’s story by basing it as closely 
as possible on Peter’s recollections, thus securing a connection as good 
as direct with the eyewitnesses. The implication is that Peter was no 





. (London: The Macmillan Co., 1901), pp. 11 f. 

. (Glasgow: Blackie and Son, 1929), p. 78. 

. Ibid., p. 84. 

. Ibid., pp. 70 f. 

. A New Commentary on Holy Scripture (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929). 
. (Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1922), p. 14. 

. Ibid., p. 29. 
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theologian, but told with blunt vividness just what he had seen and 
heard, his record being uncolored by any great measure of theological 
reflection or interpretation. After reading Vincent Taylor’s massive 
work on this Gospel I am for my part more disposed than formerly to 
recognize some direct connection between Peter and Mark, but the 
extreme view of Mark’s dependence seems quite untenable. Nor is this 
to be deplored or taken as a cause of alarm. As E. F. Scott has per- 
suasively argued,® a Gospel broadly based on the testimony of the wit- 
nessing apostolic church is to be received with at least as much confidence 
as one regarded as resting on the testimony of a single eyewitness. 

Two years after Bartlett’s volume there appeared Bishop A. E. J. 
Rawlinson’s commentary,’ a work which is throughout marked by a 
new tone. Here we have dominant the conception that the Gospels 
come to us out of the general oral tradition current in the church. They 
embody a variety of items which had hitherto been circulating as inde- 
pendent units used in preaching and teaching. That is, the tradition 
that came to be written down by Mark had from the beginning been 
intimately associated with the church’s activities in all their variety, had 
been in continual use by Christians, and had been selected and moulded 
by the concerns and beliefs of the church. Far from being exempt from 
the influence of doctrinal convictions, the tradition had always been 
inseparable from such convictions, and indeed existed to express them. 
This, Rawlinson argues, does not discredit the tradition, for the con- 
victions were inspired by what Jesus actually was and correspond broadly 
to the original historical facts and events." Rawlinson’s point of view is 
most conveniently illustrated by quotation from his rich and mature little 
book Christ in the Gospels," a book to be read and reread. “The convic- 
tion of Christians that Jesus was and is the Christ, the Bringer of super- 
natural redemption, interpenetrates the narrative from the first page to 
the last.”"* “At no stage and at no stratum of the Christian tradition 
about Jesus can the element of purely historical reminiscence be dis- 
tinguished and separated from the accompanying element of doctrinal 
interpretation. . . . Record and Revelation cannot be separated. The 
Gospels are not neutral books.” The Gospels “reflect, through the 
medium of multiple and varying strands of broadly consentient tradition, 





8. The Validity of the Gospel Record (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938). 
g. St. Mark (London: Methuen and Co., 1925). 

10. Ibid., p. xxii. 

11. London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 

12. Ibid., p. 89. 
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the impress historically made by Jesus upon the minds and hearts of such 
as in faith received him as the Christ of God, the Word made flesh, the 
Saviour of the world. They make their appeal from faith to faith.” 
These conceptions Rawlinson carries consistently through his commen- 
tary. A briefer treatment on simple lines is the Clarendon Bible volume 
by Bishop Blunt. 

How widely the view has been accepted that the Gospel tradition 
is intimately linked with the preaching of the church is well illustrated 
by the fact that so many recent discussions of the Gospels begin with a 
more or less extended discussion of the kerygma, the fundamental outline 
of the early Christian preaching as isolated by C. H. Dodd.’* One can 
point to the New Testament Introductions by A. H. McNeile,” Thomas 
Henshaw," and R. G. Heard,’ to A. M. Hunter’s commentary on Mark,” 
and to R. V. G. Tasker’s The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels."® In the 
same way F.C. Grant’s The Growth of the Gospels” begins with a chap- 
ter on “The New Testament the Church’s Book.” 

How fruitful such a line of approach can be is indicated in three 
books, all fascinating and illuminating studies. Alan Richardson’s The 
Miracle-Stories of the Gospels* shows how the miracle stories are told 
not as mere wonders but as illustrations of the saving power of God in 
action in Jesus. R. H. Lightfoot’s The Gospel Message of St. Mark” 
draws out the dogmatic content of this Gospel as it shapes the story in 
a way much more sympathetic and much more acceptable to the average 
minister than the treatment in his earlier books. Austin Farrer’s A Study 
in St. Mark” is an amazingly acute analysis of the way the Gospel is 
arranged to express certain deep convictions. For instance, Farrer shows 
how the miracles are arranged in a pattern that develops the themes of 
cleansing and restoration pointing towards resurrection. Many find 
Farrer’s views fantastic, but the present writer finds him uncannily 
convincing, 





13. Ibid., p. 112. 

14. The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1944). 

15. An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1927). 

16. New Testament Literature in the Light of Modern Scholarship (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1952). 

17. An Introduction to the New Testament (London: A. and C. Black, 1950). 

18. The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1948). 

19. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

20. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933. 

21. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

22. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. 

23. Westminster, England: Dacre Press, 1951. 
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Of course, the whole tendency as sketched above is closely linked with 
and rests basically on the researches and theories indicated by the term 
Form-criticism. This movement of critical study has been marked in 
many of its exponents by skeptical extremes. Writers like Bultmann 
regard hardly anything in the Gospels as historical except parts of Jesus’ 
teaching. D. W. Riddle in his book The Gospels seems to imply that the 
tradition grew up as the product of the spiritual life of the church, 
“quite uncontrolled” by the memories of eyewitnesses.** It would be a 
pity if such radical extremes were allowed to block the way to an appre- 
ciation of the deeper understanding of the Gospels which this new 
approach makes possible, and those who are suspicious of it may be 
reassured by reading such books as E. F. Scott’s The Validity of the 
Gospel Record” and Vincent Taylor’s The Formation of the Gospel 
Tradition.” 


II 


If, then, we approach Mark’s Gospel with these newer ideas in mind, 
and are not unwilling to accept the dogmas through which Mark views 
our Lord’s life, what are the main new insights opened up for us? I 
would set out three. 

(1) By a proper reading of Mark there is forced on us irresistibly 
an impression of a power entering this world and impinging on human 
life, and that power nothing less than the ultimate divine power redeem- 
ing men from all evil. This is what Mark sees happening in Jesus’ activ- 
ity, and if we are not prepared to be interested in that it is hard to see 
why this Gospel should occupy us any further. This aspect of the Gospel 
can best be illustrated by running through the first part of it with 
brief comments. 

Mark begins by declaring that what follows is the “gospel of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God,” that is, the good news of the apostolic message 
about Jesus Christ, the message the apostles preached about God’s salva- 
tion with Jesus Christ as its center and basis. So deep are the implica- 
tions of the word “gospel” that it matters little if we should conclude 
that the words “Son of God” are not part of the true text. The mere 
word “gospel” speaks of God coming into action to deliver mankind 





24. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 251. 
25. Op. cit. 
26. London: The Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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136 Interpretation 
from all misery.” Then follow two quotations from the prophets. What 
is to be described in this book is not a product of the evolving religious 
consciousness of humanity, nor the appearing of a “sport” of special 
moral and religious significance strangely and unexpectedly thrown up 
by our race: it is nothing less than the fulfillment of the eternal purposes 
of God, the living God revealed in the Old Testament, a God who has 
real purposes of good for mankind which he has been working out over 
the centuries through his people Israel.” ““The New Testament,” writes 
Bishop A. W. F. Blunt, “tells the story of the crucial moment in the 
missionary movement of God towards men, of which the Old Testament 
gives us the preliminary stages.”” This well expresses Mark’s consciously 
accepted purpose in writing. These Old Testament quotations serve to 
introduce John the Baptist, who preaches “a baptism of repentance for 
the forgiveness of sins, because a mightier than he is coming, whose 
advent will mean the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, the full and active 
presence of God among men. A prophet of old had cried, “Prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel.”” This great and terrible meeting, full of 
menace and also full of promise, is about to happen: therefore let Israel 
prepare by repentance. Such a crisis of meeting will be constituted by 
the presence of the Coming One. Now Jesus appears on the scene, and 
when he has been baptized he sees the heavens opened. The longing of 
God’s people had been expressed in the cry, “Oh that thou wouldest 
rend the heavens and come down.”™' Did these words shape our Lord’s 
vision? Mark certainly means us to see here the fulfillment of Israel’s 
hope; for he goes on to point to that fulfillment in the descent of the 
Spirit that equips the Messiah-Servant for his task. The twofold declara- 
tion of the voice (Ps. 2:7, Isa. 42:1) indicates Jesus not as the per- 
sonality full of spiritual charm or the teacher full of moral and religious 
insight, but as one cast for the more dynamic role of Messiah, central 
figure in the establishing of God’s Kingdom, and of Servant, the one 
who will suffer, bear sins and be a light to the Gentiles even as Isaiah 
foretold. At once follows the first great Messianic action: the Messiah 
joins battle with the demonic powers in the person of their head, Satan. 





27. Hoskyns, Sir Edwyn and Davey, Noel, The Riddle of the New Testament (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931), pp. 116-120. 

28. See Rawlinson, A. E. J., The New Testament Doctrines of the Christ (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1936), pp. 16-20. 

29. The Teaching of the New Testament (London: Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 1939), p. 27. 
30. Amos 4:12. 
31. Isa. 64:1. 
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Here is one of the great themes of the New Testament, “the conflict of 
the Kingdoms,” as it has been called.” The temptation of Jesus is more 
than a man’s struggle for personal integrity of character, more than 
a battle to discover amid alluring alternatives what is the true way of 
God’s will. It means the beginning of the characteristic work of the 
Son of God who “appeared to destroy the works of the devil.’ 

We pass at verse 14 to the public ministry of Jesus. His work begins with 
the proclamation that the Kingdom of God is at hand. That means much 
more than the opening of a fresh vision of spiritual values. Nor would 
we get to the depth and power of its meaning if we thought of the 
Kingdom simply as the attempt to establish better relations between 
man and man on the basis of better relations between man and God. 
We might define the Kingdom as a power which is the self-assertion 
of God for man’s good against all evil and all demonic powers, a self- 
assertion of God which will be either the doom of man or his salvation 
according to his response. Therefore Jesus adds to his proclamation of 
the imminence of the Kingdom the cry, “Repent, and believe in the 
gospel.” God is always and everywhere King, but when in the Gospels 
his Kingdom is mentioned the emphasis is always on the dynamic initia- 
tion by the living God of a new, decisive, and in some sense final, mani- 
festation of his sovereignty. Such is the implication of Jesus’ fundamental 
preaching. It is a portentous figure that makes such a pronouncement, 
and as the Carpenter of Nazareth is shown to us in this first chapter of 
Mark’s Gospel his effect on men is certainly portentous. He says to 
certain fishermen, “Follow me,” and they immediately leave their work 
and their possessions and follow him. He preaches in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, and all are aware that his words have supernatural au- 
thority. They are amazed as in the presence of something startlingly 
and divinely new. The demon that is present in a man in the synagogue 
recognizes him with terror, but when he speaks is silenced by a word 
and driven from his human tenement. Here is the victory of the Tempta- 
tion carried further into the territory of the enemy, and in episode after 
episode through the Gospel we find plainly set forth the conflict and 
victory which are the essence of Jesus’ mission. Then follows the scene 
in Peter’s house. Another manifestation of the power of evil confronts 
Jesus in the fever stricken condition of Peter’s mother-in-law: he acts 
victoriously and she is restored to service. The evening scene in which 





32. C. T. Chapman, The Conflict of the Kingdoms (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951). 
33. I John3:8. 
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138 Interpretation 
both sick and demon-possessed are cured sums up and reinforces the 
lessons of the preceding verses. Then comes the section about Jesus’ 
withdrawal for prayer, the remonstrance of Peter and our Lord’s declara- 
tion of his call to wider activity. So he is pictured “going forth to war,” 
seeking wider and wider scope for his assault on the house of the strong 
man, Satan, and throughout Galilee we see him preaching with divine 
power and casting out demons. 

Next come two striking incidents. Alan Richardson® surely penetrates 
to the heart of Mark’s meaning when he interprets the passage about 
the cleansing of the leper as carrying us “to the very heart of the Gospel 
message of forgiveness.” Jesus’ severity (see verse 43, and especially 
verse 41 if we read, as no doubt we should, “moved with anger” instead 
of “moved with pity”) illustrates the wrath of the holy God; leprosy, 
involving religious uncleanness that bars the way of approach to God, 
is a vivid symbol of sin; the touch of Jesus when he reaches out to the 
leper is a striking picture of the love that brought him to seek for the 
lost sheep; the cleansed leper’s new ability to fulfill the law represents 
the believer’s power to live a new life of obedience. Thus there aptly 
follows in the next chapter the story of the paralytic. We are shown 
Jesus forgiving sins as no man ever yet had a right to do. He triumphantly 
puts away the guilt of our disobedience to God, thus striking at the root 
cause of all our ills, and the sinner receives new life. ““And he arose and 
immediately took up the pallet and went out before them all.” 

Perhaps more than enough has now been written to convey the desired 
impression. Of course there are still questions to be faced in the study 
before one can confidently take such matters into the pulpit. One might 
ask, “Did not Jesus heal out of sheer compassion so that such a theologiz- 
ing of his cures and exorcisms as has been suggested above can only be 
regarded as Mark’s interpretation forced on the facts and not inherent 
in them?” On the contrary, Mark 3:22-30 makes it quite clear that 
Jesus regarded his exorcisms as an essential part of the “conflict of the 
Kingdoms.” “Sickness, sin, and demon-possession he seems to have re- 
garded as variant forms of the activity of Satan, and deliverance from 
any of these forms he regarded as a victory of the Holy Spirit’s power. 
Healing, exorcism, and forgiveness are all alike manifestations of the 
divine compassion acting in Jesus for man’s salvation. But what, in par- 
ticular, are we to say of demons? Do they really invade the personality 





34. Mark 3:27. 
35. The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels, op. cit., pp. 60 f. 
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and possess men? Are they the actual cause of many physical and 
psychical disorders? Or were they once but are not now? Here is one 
part of the problem commorly described as that of “demythologising.” 
All that can be said here is that it is a problem that the pulpit dare not 
evade or leave solely to the study lest our preaching should lose that 
quality of integrity without which it is (and ought to be) powerless. 

(2) “I decided to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,” wrote Paul to the Corinthians, and Mark holds the 
same conception of Christianity. His Gospel is the story of the Cross. 
In the glorious opening scene of the Baptism, where the light of a new 
day is seen to be breaking, the shadow of the Cross already falls across 
the story. The words of the voice (“with thee I am well pleased’’)* 
point to those passages in Isaiah that speak of that Servant of the Lord 
of whom the prophet foretells that he will be despised and rejected of 
men, and that on him will be laid the iniquity of us all. The second 
chapter of the Gospel opens with murmurings of criticism and we find 
a foreshadowing of the accusation of blasphemy which was finally the 
basis of the charge that led to Jesus’ condemnation by the Sanhedrin.* 
Criticisms follow because he associates with the sinners he came to 
save, because his disciples do not fast, and because they break the Sabbath. 
When he himself breaks the Sabbath the murderous feelings of his 
enemies crystallize into a set purpose of destruction.*? This theme of 
menace appears again and again. His rejection by the Gerasenes points 
forward to his rejection by his own townspeople, and this points further 
to his rejection by Israel as a whole.® John the Baptist’s martyrdom is 
told at surprising length, evidently to impress upon us that if the greatest 
of the prophets, the forerunner of the Christ, came to such an end, no 
other end could be expected for the Christ himself. This is probably the 
meaning of the enigmatic words of Jesus in 9: 11-13: no other fate than 
the Baptist’s awaits him. Mark tells the story of the Feeding of the 
Multitude in a way that very clearly parallels the Eucharist of the 
church, and so we feel that he must have been thinking of the broken 
body as he wrote of the Galilean sacrament. At last we come to the 
explicit declaration “that the Son of man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the elders and the chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 





36. I Cor. 2:2. 

37. Isa. 42:1. 

38. 2:7, cf. 14:63-6. 

39. 3:6. 

40. 5:17, 6:1-6, 15:12-14. 
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and after three days rise again.”*' This is twice repeated.” In the same 
context we find the solemn words about our own crucifixion: “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.”* At last Jesus is shown definitely moving towards the 
fatal city of Jerusalem, and the horror of the prospect shudders through 
the simple descriptive words: “And they were on the road, going up to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus was walking ahead of them; and they were amazed, 
and those who followed were afraid.”* Soon after we hear the sublime 
utterance that sums up his purpose: “For the Son of man also came not 
to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” 
With Chapter 11 we enter on the story of the Passion and need not trace 
the matter further. It is obviously true, as R. H. Lightfoot declares, that 
the crucified Messiah is the chief theme of Mark’s Gospel.” 

(3) Since modern scholars are insisting that the Gospels are to be 
understood as arising out of the faith and preaching of the church, and 
that the material they embody bears the marks at point after point of 
moulding by the interests, beliefs, and points of view of the church, 
we would expect to find the church appearing in Mark. Perhaps it 
would be best to say that the church is implicit rather than explicit in 
this Gospel. The consciousness that the New Community of God’s people 
begins with the work of Jesus seems to be in the immediate background 
time and again. The opening chapter, as we have seen, proclaims Jesus 
as the Messiah to whose advent the Old Israel had looked forward as 
the one who would unveil the full meaning of its existence. The Baptism 
is his consecration to this office. Messiahship has no meaning apart from 
the expectant people of God waiting to realize its true nature. The 
acknowledgment of this Messiahship by the disciples at Caesarea Philippi 
is the turning point in the story as Mark presents it. The Messianic min- 
istry is carried on from the beginning characteristically in the synagogue 
where God’s people worship, and the significance of this synagogue 
ministry is made plain when it leads up to an appeal to Israel in the 
Holy City and the Temple, the center of Israel’s life. He enters the 
city hailed as Son of David.*” He comes to Jerusalem as the Messiah 





41. 8:31. 

42. 9:31, 10:33 f. 

43. 8:34-37. 

44. 10:32. 

45. 10:45. 

46. The Gospel Message of St. Mark op. cit., p. 31. Cf.,Tasker, The Nature and Purpose of 
the Gospels, op. cit., pp. 28-32. 

47. 10:47-48, 11:10. 
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who has refused to turn aside to a ministry among the Gentiles, except 
for a moment when compassion made urgent claims, an exception that 
proves the rule. This I take to be the meaning of the story of the Syro- 
phoenician woman’s daughter.” In Mark’s thought and in the Master’s 
own thought his link with Israel as the people of God is essential to his 
mission. But out of the Old Israel after the flesh he is drawing a New 
Israel after the Spirit. When he calls the first four disciples, they are the 
basis of the New Israel, and this is made perfectly plain when he definitely 
constitutes his band of followers; for he chooses twelve disciples to cor- 
respond to the twelve tribes of Israel.® It is widely agreed that Son of 
Man is a title with a corporate or societary significance, pointing to the 
solidarity between the Messiah and the People of the Saints of the Most 
High,” and it is hard to think that Mark was unconscious of this im- 
plication. It certainly must have been part of Jesus’ own understanding 
of the name. For instance, he always insists on the solidarity in suffering 
that must exist between himself as Son of Man and his followers. If he 
must go to the cross, they too must take up the cross. The Cleansing of 
the Temple is to be taken as a Messianic act, recalling Malachi 3: 1-4," 
and it is significant that the religious leaders saw in it a threat to the 
people of God as then constituted. It may be taken as intended by 
Jesus to symbolize the re-creation of God’s Israel, or rather as an act 
like the symbolic acts of the prophets in which the purpose of God was 
already going into action, in which the re-creation of Israel was already 
beginning to be effected by divine action.” Mark can hardly have been 
blind to this meaning, which is made explicit in the Fourth Gospel.® 
The parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, where the imagery of the 
vineyard clearly points to Israel,™ speaks quite definitely of the establish- 
ment of the new Messianic community, for the owner of the vineyard 
will give the vineyard to others.” The Last Supper means the establish- 
ment of a new convenanted community. As Hort wrote: “The Twelve 
sat that night as representatives of the Church at large.”™ 

It is perhaps also relevant to note here that the Gospel is full of 
material that bears on the condition of a church that is called on to wit- 





48. 7:24-30. 

49. See A, M. Hunter, of. cit., pp. 31, 48. 

50. Dan. 7: 13-14, 27. 

51. Hunter, op. cit., p. 111. 

52. Ibid., p. 108. 

53. John 2:21. 

54. Isa. 5: 1-7. 

55. 12:9. 

56. The Christian Ecclesia (London: The Macmillan Co., 1898). 
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ness through suffering . The theme of persecution is constantly appearing. 
Remember that the Gospel was probably written for the church in Rome 
shortly after the persecution of Nero. Rawlinson describes the book 
as “full of the echoes of martyrdom.’*’ The whole Gospel as the story 
of Jesus’ progress towards Calvary would have a direct personal relevance 
to the situation of Christians in Nero’s Rome, who knew themselves 
called to take up the cross very literally. The fishermen leaving every- 
thing at the Master’s call, the seed sown on stony ground and withering 
before persecution, the rich man who could not face sacrifice to follow 
Jesus—these are a few obvious examples of elements in the Gospel that 
would be full of meaning in the Roman situation of that day. In the 
light of the same situation we should read such passages as 9: 34-37 and 
10:29-31, 38. Again, what a power of reassurance there must have been 
for a church tempest-tossed and nearly overwhelmed like the Roman 
church in such stories as the stilling of the storm and the walking on 
the water! And what a warning in the story of Peter’s denial and the 
story of the scattering of the disciples in Gethsemane! R. H. Lightfoot 
has pointed out that Chapter 13 is a prophecy of the distress of the 
Elect followed by ultimate deliverance. By an acute analsyis of this 
chapter and of the two following chapters he shows that Mark is draw- 
ing parallels between the Master’s suffering and ultimate triumph and 
the church’s suffering and ultimate triumph. The church is being en- 
couraged in these chapters by being thus taught that just as the disaster 
that overwhelmed her Lord issued in victory, so the disaster in which she 
is involved will also have a triumphant conclusion. In these chapters 
“the arrival of the hour, the Lord’s Passion, and the suffering and en- 
durance of his Church are linked indissolubly together.”™ 


III 


Two further remarks may be made in conclusion. 

(1) How much of all this that has been outlined is Mark’s construc- 
tion (or invention, if you like), and how much really goes back to the 
mind and purpose of Jesus Christ? This, no doubt, is a difficult question, 
and an answer in detail would call for delicate discriminations on a 
great number of points. But perhaps a broad answer is more important 
than a detailed one, and such a general answer will depend largely 
on how far our faith is awakened by the faith out of which the Gospel 





57. St. Mark, op. cit., p. xvii. 
58. Lightfoot, R. H., of. cit., p. 55. 
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was written. The main outlines of the kind of faith that awoke in the 
hearts of men who found themselves confronted by the event of Christ 
and responded sympathetically, humbly, and hopefully are clear enough. 
Mark’s Gospel conveys to us one line of testimony to that primitive 
faith, somewhat elaborated by a few decades of reflection and experience, 
but still substantially the same faith, only matured. There is no need 
to doubt that this faith, broadly speaking, is the kind of faith Jesus 
meant to create and that the testimony Mark bears is the kind of testi- 
mony for the bearing of which he called his apostles.” 

(2) Rawlinson tells us that “the modern New Testament scholar 
is discovering the Gospel afresh. Upon the making of a like discovery, 
not by a few scholars only, but by mankind, the world’s spiritual future 
depends.” When the scholars have done their best to elucidate the real 
meaning of Scripture, it is “over to” the pulpit to use the scholars’ in- 
sights. Probably of most churches one could say what I believe could 
be said of my own church: we are rediscovering with our whole com- 
munity the necessity of religion; we are rediscovering with other churches 
the urgency of the task of the church; but this question stands against us: 
How far have we yet as a church really rediscovered the Gospel? 





59. See Rawlinson, St. Mark, op. cit., p. xxii; Christ in the Gospels, op. cit., pp. 9-14, 89; 
C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London: Nisbet, 1952), p. 110. 
60. Christ in the Gospels, op. cit., p. 6. 
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The Feeding of the Five Thousand 


Mark 6:34-44 


by ALAN RICHARDSON 


THE miraculous feeding of a crowd of hungry people in the desert is one 
of the best attested stories in the Gospel tradition. All four Gospels 
record such an incident; two of them, St. Matthew and St. Mark, each 
record two such stories. St. John’s Gospel, which reproduces little of 
the Synoptic tradition, tells the story of the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand in a manner very similar to St. Mark’s. We cannot doubt that in 
the early Church the matter was held to be of the deepest significance. 

It used to be widely supposed that St. Mark’s second story (the Four 
Thousand, Mark 8:1-9) was a mere “doublet” of the first. It occurs 
in a cycle of narrative which seems to traverse much the same ground 
as a former cycle; thus, both the Feeding Miracles are followed by a 
journey across the Lake and by references to the dullness of the disciples’ 
hearts in not perceiving the significance of the sign of the broken bread 
(6:52, 8:14-21). It was said that Mark had come across variant 
versions of the tradition concerning the same incidents and uncritically 
recorded both, without noticing their basic identity. But today scholars 
are no longer inclined to imagine that St. Mark was merely a rather 
stupid recorder but regard him as a very profound and skillful interpreter 
of the Gospel material. He deliberately recorded both the Feeding 
Miracles with a view to the development of a main theme of the first 
half of his Gospel, the opening of the blind eyes of the disciples. 

St. Mark pointedly emphasizes that the disciples ought to have under- 
stood the meaning of the sign of the broken loaves (6:52, 8:14-21). 
They failed to do so, because “their heart was hardened.” What was 
it that the disciples ought to have understood? They should have per- 
ceived from this sign the truth about the person of Jesus, the mystery of 
who he was. They did not, in fact, penetrate the mystery until at a 
later date the truth dawned upon them and was voiced by St. Peter on 
the road near Caesarea Philippi (8:29). By the skillful arrangement 
of his material St. Mark has suggested that it was necessary for the 
Lord to repeat the sequence of events and teachings a second time 
before the significance of what they saw and heard dawned upon the 
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disciples. The stories of the opening of the ears of the deaf-mute (7: 32- 
37) and of the eyes of the blind man of Bethsaida (8:22-26) are of 
special importance in their setting; they respectively conclude each of 
the two sequences which begins with a Feeding Miracle (6:34—7:37, 8: 
1-26), and they illustrate symbolically the unstopping of the deaf ears 
and the opening of the blind eyes of the disciples. The story of the 
blind man of Bethsaida is especially interesting in this regard; it is the 
only miracle-story in the Gospels in which Jesus apparently has to make 
two attempts at a cure (and this is doubtless why St. Matthew and 
St. Luke omit it). St. Mark is, of course, thinking of the double attempt 
which Jesus has had to make to open the blind eyes of his disciples; 
after the first sequence they are merely seeing men “as trees walking,” 
and it is not until the second sequence is completed that they “see all 
things clearly.” As the late Professor R. H. Lightfoot has pointed out, 
there is a close parallelism between the story of the blind man of 
Bethsaida and that of Peter’s Confession which immediately follows it.’ 

Having noted the careful manner in which St. Mark has built the 
stories of the Feedings into the structure or plan of his Gospel as a whole, 
we may now answer more fully the question what it was that the dis- 
ciples ought to have understood from them. They ought to have under- 
stood who Jesus was; they should have penetrated the mystery of his 
person. They should have recognized in him the “prophet like unto 
Moses” (Deut. 18:15 ff.) whom God would raise up—‘“the prophet 
that cometh into the world” (John 6:14). Had he not just shown the 
“sign” which Moses had himself given, when he fed the multitudes with 
bread from heaven in the Wilderness? The Fourth Evangelist makes 
explicit what St. Mark leaves implicit (John 6:31-33, 49 f., 58). Dr. 
Austin Farrer may well be right in suggesting that the fish in the Feeding 
Miracle are analogous to the quails, as the bread is analogous to the 
manna, in Moses’s miracle of Exodus 16 and Numbers 11. “Whence should 
I have flesh,” asks Moses, “to give to all this people? . . . Shall all the 
fish of the sea be gathered together for them, to suffice them?” (Num. 
11:13, 22). However that may be, it is clear that St. Mark implies that 
the disciples should have understood that Jesus was the new Moses whom 
it was believed God would raise up in the last days. 





1. History and Interpretation in the Gospels (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935), 
additional note B. to Lecture III, pp. go f.; see also my Miracle-Stories of the Gospels (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942) pp. 84-90. 


2. Austin Farrer, A Study in St. Mark (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1951), p. 291. 
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A second point which St. Mark clearly wishes to emphasize is that the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand represents the offering of the bread of 
life to the Jews. The crowd is a Jewish crowd and the scene is Galilee; 
the five loaves possibly represent the five books of the Law; the twelve 
baskets of fragments clearly represent the twelve tribes of Israel. The 
word used for “baskets” represents a distinctively Jewish kind of basket’. 
When we come to the second Feeding Miracle, the Four Thousand, the 
scene has changed, and the crowd is a Gentile multitude, drawn from 
the mixed population of the Decapolis. Between the two Feeding Stories 
St. Mark has placed the story of the offer of the “children’s bread” to 
the Gentiles (the Syrophoenician Woman, Mark 7: 24-29). The second 
story symbolizes the offering of the bread of life to the Gentiles. Again, 
the numbers may well be significant; four is a number symbolic of 
universality—the four corners of the earth and the four winds of heaven; 
the seven baskets of fragments doubtless represent the seventy nations 
into which the Jews traditionally divided the Gentiles (cf. St. Luke’s 
Mission of the Seventy, 10:1 ff., or the Seven Deacons of Acts 6:3). 
Furthermore the word for “baskets” is now significantly altered to the 
ordinary Greek word for a basket (sphurts). That the numbers and the 
distinction between the two kinds of baskets are significant is proved 
by the careful recapitulation of them in Mark 8:19 f., to which is 
appended the poignant question, “Do ye not yet understand?” We can- 
not doubt that St. Mark is teaching us that the Gospel is “to the Jew 
first, but also to the Greek” (Rom. 1:16). The bread of life is for all 
mankind; the second Feeding Miracle is narrated in order to make this 
truth quite clear. 

A further truth which St. Mark wishes to be understood in the Miracle 
of the Five Thousand is, of course, that Jesus is not merely the giver 
of the bread of life: he is himself that bread. Again the Fourth Evan- 
gelist makes explicit what is left implicit in the Synoptic tradition, when 
he makes Jesus say, “I am the bread of life” (6: 48-51). St. Mark’s 
method of implying this truth is his deliberate use of the eucharistic lan- 
guage which was so familiar to his readers because they heard it in the 
liturgy every Sunday morning. Indeed, later in his Gospel, St. Mark 
includes the portion of the tradition which was solemnly recited at the 
liturgy, how that the Lord on the night on which he was betrayed took 
bread and blessed it, broke it and gave it to his disciples (14:22): on 
that occasion, commemorated in the liturgy, Jesus had declared that his 





3. Kophinos, see A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark (London: Methuen and Co., 1925), p. 87. 
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body was the bread of life on which his faithful disciples fed. Again, 
the point is rendered explicit in the Fourth Gospel: “the bread which 
I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world” (John 6:51). The 
bread of the church’s Eucharist is the bread of life, the body offered 
in sacrifice by Jesus on the cross. This is the theology of the early church 
and it was dramatized every Sunday in the church’s worship. Thus, the 
choice of words at the miracle of the Five Thousand is highly significant: 
he took and blessed and brake and gave (6:41; cf. also 8:6, where we 
read eucharistesas, “having made Eucharist”). The Feeding Miracles 
are clearly to be understood as prophetic actions pointing forward to 
that moment when the Son of Man was to give his body for the life of 
the world, the Christian paschal Lamb. The Fourth Evangelist under- 
lines this truth by pointedly stating that the miracle of the Five Thousand 
took place at Passover-time (John 6:4), and it may be that St. Mark’s 
reference to the “green grass” (6:39) is intended to denote that time of 
the year. The idea of Christ as the Christian passover-lamb is well 
known in the early church: “Our passover [that is, paschal lamb] hath 
been sacrificed, even Christ: wherefore let us keep the feast” (I Cor. 
5:7 f.). It is this connection between Christ as the “bread from heaven” 
and as the paschal lamb which enables the Fourth Evangelist to pass 
so easily from the notion of eating “this bread” to that of eating the flesh 
of the Son of Man (John 6: 48-58). 

It should further be noted that fish plays an important part in early 
Christian eucharistic symbolism. Bread and fish appear frequently in 
early Christian frescoes in the catacombs as symbols of the Eucharist, 
and in St. Luke 24:42 f. and John 21:1-14 the Risen Lord, the host at 
the Eucharist, is associated with the symbolism of the fish. In John 21:13 
he distributes bread and fish to the disciples. We do not know how long 
the element of fish continued in the early Christian Eucharists; perhaps 
it disappeared along with the Agape, with which it may have been 
especially associated. Indeed, there is much in this fish-symbolism that 
we do not now understand, but at least the prominence of the fish-motif 
in the symbolism of the apostolic church bears undeniable testimony to 
the historicity of the Gospel and to its actual beginnings in Galilee 
amongst a company of which the leading members had been fishermen 
who had left their nets. We may be sure that the continuance of the 
fish-symbolism for so long after the Gospel had spread far beyond Galilee 
is not unconnected with the indelible memory of how the Lord had 
taken bread and fish and made them into miraculous symbols of the 
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148 Interpretation 
sharing of his own divine life with the “multitude” on their pilgrimage 
through the wilderness of this world. Christ was he who sustained the 
weary Israelites in their desert-journeyings with the manna and the 
water from the rock (I Cor. 10:3 f.) ; Christ is the Lord who even now 
sustains his Church with the bread from heaven on its pilgrimage towards 
the world that is to come; and the Feeding Miracles of the Gospels were 
intended to convey these truths in the simple stories of actions performed 
by the historical Jesus and witnessed by his chosen apostles. 

One final thought which was present in the mind of St. Mark remains 
to be noticed. A common feature of the eschatological expectation of 
contemporary Judaism was the idea of the Messianic Banquet. In the 
day of his appearing all faithful Jews would be invited to sit at the 
Messiah’s Supper (cf. the Christian expression, “the Lord’s Supper,” 
I Cor. 11:20—though this title is based primarily upon the Last Supper 
of the Lord with his disciples on the night on which he was betrayed). 
There they would “sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
Kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 8:11). In his parables Jesus occasionally 
made use of the picture of the Messianic Banquet (for example, Luke 
14:15-24). A similar strain of rabbinic expectation is found in the 
belief that the heavenly manna would be given again to the faithful in 
the Messianic Age. This teaching probably underlies the reference to 
the “hidden manna” in Rev. 2:17.* St. Mark would, of course, be 
thoroughly familiar with these popular beliefs, nor is there any reason 
to doubt that Jesus himself was deliberately giving a sign which he knew 
would be interpreted in the light of such current ideas. The Feeding 
Miracles imply that the New Age has already arrived; the Messiah has 
come, and he has given the expected sign of the manna from heaven. 
Faithful Israel has “sat down” (cf. Mark 6:39: “he commanded that 
all should sit down by companies,” that is, according to their tribes in 
Israel) at the Messiah’s Banquet—and not Israel alone; a wider com- 
pany, symbolic of all the nations of the earth, have shared the “children’s 
bread” at the Messiah’s Feast. Like all the miracles of the Lord in the 
Gospels, the Feeding Miracles are evidences to those whose eyes have 
been opened that the Kingdom of God has drawn nigh. 

But the dialectic of the New Testament eschatology remains, the “even 
now” and the “not yet.” Already the multitudes have been fed in the 
desert; even now at the Eucharist the world-wide church partakes of 





4. See R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation (Edinburgh: 
T. and T, Clark, 1950). 
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the true bread which comes down from heaven. But the final consum- 
mation is not yet. The church is still on pilgrimage to her heavenly goal, 
and the final gathering-in of the elect remains still to take place. The 
desert Feedings, like the church’s Eucharists, are but the anticipation 
or foreshadowing of that communion and liturgy which for ever con- 
tinues at the golden altar which stands before the throne of God in 
heaven, where the angels with their golden censers add their incense 
to the prayers of all the saints (Rev. 8:3; cf. 6:9, 9:13). This is poetic 
language, but it is the best that we can do to express the truth concerning 
that which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. It is against this background of the early 
church’s theology and eschatology that all the stories of Jesus in the 
Gospels must be read—and preached. The stories of the miraculous 
Feedings are obviously related to the whole range of the church’s thought 
and hope. 

Thus, in the teaching and preaching of the story of the Five Thousand 
we have noted four main points of New Testament proclamation that 
must be expounded. First, there is the showing forth of who Jesus really 
is, the Messiah and Lord and Son of Man; the fulfillment of Old 
Testament expectation and of New Testament hope. Then we must show 
that the salvation which he brings is for men of all nations; Jews and 
Gentiles alike will sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. Next the church’s eucharistic worship is the means 
by which we are sustained as we march towards the promised land 
through the desert of this world. And finally, that which is foreshadowed 
both in the Miracle of the Five Thousand and also in the Miracle of the 
Bread from Heaven in the sacramental life of the Christian community 
will be perfectly fulfilled at the consummation of the Age to Come. If 
at the end of our exposition we are asked “what really happened,” 
whether Jesus really fed five thousand hungry men with five loaves and 
two fishes, we shall reply: What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he? 
If we really believe that he is the Son of God, the Bread that came down 
from heaven, we shall not doubt that what his chosen apostles witnessed 
concerning the signs that he gave is the truth which we may not fully 
understand, but which we believe contains the whole mystery of our 
salvation. 
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Mark 4:21-32 
by C. E. B. CRANFIELD 


Tuat the large block of teaching contained in Mark 4:1-34 is com- 
posite we may be fairly certain. For one thing, though vss. 10-20 pre- 
suppose a different setting from that indicated in vs. 1, in vs. 36 Jesus is 
apparently still in the boat. Moreover, the people addressed in vss. 11- 
20 are “they that were about him with the twelve” (i.e., the twelve plus 
a wider circle of disciples, but not the multitude), and vss. 33 and 34 
imply that the preceding parables were addressed to the multitude, but 
there is no indication of a change of hearers between vs. 11 and vs. 33. 
Again, most of vss. 21-25 occurs also in Matthew and Luke dispersed 
in other contexts. So it seems probable that we have here a number of 
originally independent units of tradition which have been brought to- 
gether in several stages to form a composite section. Vss. 21-32, with 
which we are concerned now, fall naturally into the three little sections 
into which Huck’s Synopsis divides them: vss. 21-25, 26-29, 30-32. We 
shall consider these in turn. 


I 


The section consisting of vss. 21-25 is itself, it would seem, composite. 
It is made up of two trilogies of sayings both introduced by the link, “And 
he said unto them.” The last saying of the first trilogy is the same sum- 
mons to attentive hearing that we have already had in vs. 9 (though not in 
exactly the same form), and the first saying of the second trilogy (“Take 
heed what ye hear’) is similar. The remaining two sayings in each 
trilogy are coupled together by the word “for”; but we must not assume 
on that account that they were necessarily spoken together originally 
(they actually occur in Matthew and Luke in different contexts). 

The first saying of the first trilogy is the little parable of the lamp. 
Luke reproduces it in the same context (Luke 8:16) ; Matthew omits it 
in this context. But both Matthew and Luke have it elsewhere: Matt. 
5:15 (in the Sermon on the Mount) and Luke 11:33 (in a little group 
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of sayings about light in the course of the Lukan Travel Narrative). 
Both the Lukan forms of the parable would seem to be further from the 
original than either the Markan or the Matthean forms. In 8:16 Luke 
is conflating the Markan with the other form of the parable which he 
knows, and both there and in 11:33 he is perhaps thinking as Professor 
Dodd has suggested in his brilliant and widely influential book, The 
Parables of the Kingdom,' of the lamp as being placed in the vestibule 
of a Graeco-Roman house, while Matthew’s “unto all that are in the 
house” clearly implies a one-room cottage. Both Mark’s curious épxerau 
(“does ... come”), which is lost both in the American Standard Version 
(“is ... brought’) and the Revised Standard Version (“is . . . brought 
in”), and Matthew’s Aramaic impersonal plural look more original than 
Luke’s “no man, when he hath lighted a lamp . . .” The most interesting 
differences between Matthew and Mark are that Mark has a question, 
while Matthew has a statement; only Mark speaks of the lamp coming 
and (something that might or might not be significant) has the definite 
article before “lamp”; and only Mark brings out emphatically the idea 
of purpose (tva —“in order that’”—twice in vs. 21, and also twice in 
Vs. 22). 

Matthew has indicated very clearly the meaning he sees in the parable 
by the context in which he has placed it. The application is ready to 
hand in Matt. 5:16: “Even so let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
For reasons which will later on become plain we think it unlikely that 
this was the original application of the parable; though we do not agree 
with Professor Dodd’s apparent assumption’ that there is an essential 
contradiction between Matt. 5:16 and Matt. 6:1-8 (for the motives are 
quite different—in the one case it is that men may glorify God, in the 
other “that they may have glory of men’’). 

Professor T. W. Manson thinks that in Luke 11:33 the parable is in 
the setting that it occupied in “Q.”* He understands 11:26-36 as a 
section, whose theme may be indicated by the title “Against Sign- 
seekers.” An evil generation wants a sign, but the true “sign that God 
is at work for the salvation of men is the shining of the spiritual light in 
the lives of men. . . . It is God who kindles the lamp (Ps. 18:28) in 
giving new spiritual power to a man. And when this happens it cannot 
and ought not to be hidden. The transformed character is to be a beacon 





1. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936, p. 143, note 1. 
2. Op. cit., p. 143. 
3. The Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1949), p. 92. 
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to those who are still in darkness to draw them to God.’* It may well 
be that Luke had some such idea in mind. He may have meant his 
readers to connect the lamp with the mdciov ’Iuva (“a greater than 
Jonah’’) in the previous verse and so interpret it of Jesus himself.° But 
Luke has not made the meaning he saw in the parable explicit. We 
cannot be sure that he (or the compiler of “Q”’) saw a very definite 
connection between this parable and vss. 29-32, and it is possible that 
the connection he saw between it and vss. 34-36 was merely mnemonic 
(the presence in both of the word “lamp’’). 

Before turning back to Mark to see whether he gives any indication 
of the way he understood the parable, we may mention two interesting 
attempts to discover the original application independently of the inter- 
pretations suggested by the evangelists. According to Professor Dodd, 
this parable was “a biting comment” on the conduct of Israel’s religious 
leaders who “shut the Kingdom of heaven in men’s faces (Matt. 23:13, 
Luke 11:52), or in other words, hid from them the light of God’s 
revelation.” In support of this he notes that the Rabbis spoke of the 
law as light. Professor Jeremias, on the other hand, thinking that to 
put the lamp under a bushel-measure may have been a method of 
extinguishing it that was often adopted in order to avoid filling the 
house with an unpleasant smell and scattering dangerous sparks, suggests 
that the parable may have been originally a reply to someone who was 
warning Jesus of the dangers before him and urging him to spare him- 
self: But one cannot spare oneself! One does not light a lamp in order 
to put it out immediately, but to let it shine!’ With regard to this latter 
suggestion it should be pointed out that to place a vessel of the capacity 
of a pddvos over a lamp does not necessarily have the effect of extinguish- 
ing it—the present writer has made the experiment! 

The fact that Mark has placed the parable of the lamp after 4:11 f. 
and the interpretation of the parable of the sower and has associated it 
so closely with the saying in vs. 22 has led some to conclude that the 
point he sees in it is that “although for the present the truth is concealed 
from the multitudes and communicated to the disciples as a hidden 





4. Op. cit., pp. 92 f. He thinks that Luke’s version contemplates conversions from outside 
Judaism (“they which enter in”), while Matthew's contemplates a reformation within Judaism 
(“all that are in the house’’). 

5. Cf. J. M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke (London: The Macmillan Co., 1930), 
p. 163. 

6. Op. cit., p. 145. 

7. Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Ziirich: Zwingli-verlag, 1947), p. 79, note 210, where he also refers 
to his article in ZNW, 39 (1940), pp. 237-40. 
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mystery, this policy is only for a time, and manifestation, not conceal- 
ment, is the ultimate end in view.”’ So Dr. Rawlinson,® who adds that the 
repetition of the saying of vs. 9 serves to suggest that vss. 21 and 22 con- 
tain “an important truth, needful for the times in which Mark is writing: 
the time has now come to abandon the policy of reserve, and to declare 
the Gospel plainly before men!” Dr. Branscomb wonders whether 
Mark is thinking of the truth which was hidden from Jesus’ Jewish con- 
temporaries as now to be proclaimed to the Gentiles, or “of the truth 
hidden to outsiders as now to be revealed to the initiated.”’ According 
to the late Professor Schniewind the parable is clearly to be understood 
as referring to the Word which the disciples have received and are not to 
conceal. As a reason why they might be inclined to conceal it he sug- 
gested the fear of persecution.” 

But before we accept any of these suggestions, let us look again at 
Mark’s text. There are several points that call for notice. 1) Mark’s 
insertion of the challenge, “If any man hath ears to hear, let him hear” 
(vs. 23), draws attention to the two preceding verses as being specially 
important. Compare the two appeals to hear which frame the parable 
of the sower (vss. 3 and 9), marking it out as of special significance as 
the parable that is concerned with the hearing of the Word of God 
and is therefore in a real sense the key to all the parables. Vs. 9 is an 
appeal to hear aright and at the same time a solemn warning of the 
possibility of a wrong hearing (cf. Luke 11:28, Matt. 7:24-27). So vs. 
23 is an indication that Mark does not regard vss. 21 and 22 as any 
sort of proverbial wisdom or even moral exhortation, but as containing 
the “mystery of the kingdom of God." 2) The use of épxera: of the 
lamp is scarcely just a matter of Mark’s style! Lamps do not “come,” 
they “are brought.” Dr. Lowrie has suggested that Jesus used “come,” 
because he was thinking of himself,’* and even if we cannot be sure 
that Jesus himself used it, it may still be highly significant as a clue to 
Mark’s understanding of the parable. A glance at a concordance will 
show something of the associations of this word in the Gospels. While 
it is, of course, a common enough word, it is noticeable that it is very fre- 





8. The Gespel According to St. Mark (London: Methuen & Co., repr. 1949), p. 54. Cf. C. H. 
Dodd, of. cit., p. 144; Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: The 
Macmillan Co., 1952), p. 263. 

9. The Gospel of Mark (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937), pp. 81 f. 

10. Das Evangelium nach Markus (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, repr. 1949), p. 80. 

11. Cf. E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
repr. 1953), Pp. 85. 

12. Jesus According to St. Mark (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1929), p. 195. 
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quently used of Jesus—particularly by himself and expressing his con- 
sciousness of his mission.’ See, for example, the following: Mark 1:38 
( €&j\Gov; Luke 4:43 has “was I sent”) ; Mark 2:17 = Matt. 9:13 = 
Luke 5:32; Mark 10:45 = Matt. 20:28 (in Luke 22:27 Codex Bezae 
has #\ov ); Matt. 5:17; 10:34-35; Luke 12:49; Matt. 11:19 = Luke 
7:34; Luke 19:10. Compare also Mark 1:24; Luke 4:34; Matt. 8:29. 
It seems reasonable to argue that the use of “come” in a context where 
it is unexpected (of a lamp) is, in view of the above-mentioned passages, 
significant and suggests that Mark, at any rate, understood the parable 
to refer to Jesus himself. 3) It is just possible—we would not care to 
put it more strongly—that Mark’s use of the definite article before 
“lamp,” which is peculiar to his version of the parable, is an indication 
that he understood the reference to be to Jesus (the lamp being not any 
lamp, but the lamp whose identity is known). 4) If we are right in 
thinking that the secret of the kingdom of God (vs. 11) is the secret 
of the person of Jesus and also that the parable of the sower is in the 
last resort an appeal to men to penetrate beyond the present incognito 
of the Son of Man and to recognize him for what he is and to act accord- 
ingly, then the context in which Mark has placed the parable of the 
lamp is further support for the Christological interpretation of it. 

We take it, therefore, that the reference is to the mission of Jesus. 
But the point of the parable is clearly in the contrast between “under 
the bushel” or “under the bed” and “on the stand.” If the reference 
is to Jesus’ mission, then it is in this contrast that we shall expect to find 
what is being said about it. We suggest that the meaning Mark saw in 
the parable was something like this. No one in his senses would bring 
a lighted lamp into a house simply in order to conceal it under a meal 
tub or under a bed; the intention would rather be to set it on the lamp 
stand. Similarly, it must not be supposed that God’s whole purpose in 
sending his Son was that he should be concealed. It is true that for a 
while the Light of the world is concealed: Jesus was rejected, crucified, 
buried; and it is only faith that knows he has been raised from the dead. 
Till his final Parousia his disciples have to “walk by faith, not by sight,” 
and that means for them much grief and temptation. But this painful 
ambiguity and veiledness will not be for ever; for God’s ultimate inten- 
tion in sending his Son was not to conceal him, but that he should be 
manifested to all. In other words, the parable was for Mark, we believe, 
a call to Christian hope, a reminder of the certainty of the Parousia. 





13. Cf. J. Schneider, in TWzNT, Il, 664-668. 
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This eschatological significance explains the solemnity of vs. 23—com- 
pare the connection of vs. 9 with the parable of the sower, in which the 
appeal to hear aright has in view the eschatological harvest. 

But what of the original application? It must, of course, be admitted 
that we cannot decide with absolute certainty what was the original 
point of a parable, the historical context of which has not been preserved. 
But with regard to this parable our guess is that the application which 
we think was in Mark’s mind was in line with the original application 
and that from the first the reference was to Jesus’ mission and to his 
Parousia. If this is right, then Matthew’s use of the parable also receives 
a certain justification ; for his application, though it is not the original one, 
does nevertheless derive from it. It is because of the certainty of Christ’s 
final glorious Coming that in the meantime his disciples both must and 
can proclaim the good news in obedience and joy and without fear, 
both by word and deed. It is because it is quite certain that the Lamp, 
which is the Light of the world, will one day be set “on the stand” and 
be manifest to all, that the Christian man, living already by that Light, 
must also himself — in Bengel’s words — “esse non modius, sed 
candelabrum.”* 

There still remains the question, To whom was this parable originally 
addressed? Dr. Taylor apparently thinks that Mark regarded it as hav- 
ing been addressed to the disciples and that Mark was right. On the 
whole, we suspect that Mark thought of it as addressed to the multitude 
as well as to the disciples (taking our cue from the presence of vs. 23 and 
from vs. 33 f. rather than vs. 1o f.) and that in this he was right— 
though certainly the parable would be specially significant for the dis- 
ciples, reassuring them in the face of apparent weakness and failure. 

In vs. 22 it seems best to read ob yap éorw xpurrév and to explain the 
variants ob yap éoriv re xpurrév and obdéy yap éorw xpurrév as stylistic im- 
provements. The meaning must anyway be “for there is nothing hid” 
or “for nothing is hid” (it could not be “for it is not hid,” since dbxvos 
is masculine). That Mark intended vs. 22 to be understood closely with 
vs. 21 is indicated by the word “for.” So, if we were right about the 
meaning which he saw in vs. 21, then the way he interpreted this verse 
is clear enough. It repeats the idea of the previous verse, but with a 
significant difference. Whereas it was not indicated that the lamp is 
for a while concealed under bushel or bed, in this verse there is explicit 





14. Gnomon Novi Testamenti, on Mark 4:21. 
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reference to a period of hiddenness preceding the time of manifestation. 
This serves to correct a possible false impression and to make smoother 
the application of the parable of the lamp to Jesus himself. For a while 
the kingdom of God is a mystery or secret, concealed under apparent 
weakness, and this Messianic hiddenness—this indirectness of revelation 
—must not be laid aside before the time (that is why, for example, Jesus 
forbids the unclean spirits to “make Him known””—d¢avepév, the same 
word as is used in this verse). But the Son of Man was subjected to this 
costly hiddenness for the express purpose that he should at last be made 
manifest. At the Parousia he will be revealed in his true glory. Mark’s 
emphasis on the idea of purpose (tva four times in two verses, while in 
Luke 8: 16 f. it only occurs once and is then rather pushed into a corner) 
is specially noticeable. 

What looks like the same saying is given in two other contexts by 
Matthew and Luke. In Matt. 10:26 it comes in the mission charge to 
the disciples and is an exhortation to fearless confession. In Luke 12:2 
it seems to bear the sense that things that are secret will be exposed in 
the Judgment” (at least if 12:2 f. are to be taken with the preceding 
rather than the following verses). Once again, we cannot be absolutely 
sure that any of the evangelists has given the saying its original meaning, 
nor can we choose between them with certainty. And, of course, we 
ought always to allow for the possibility that Jesus himself may have 
said similar things on different occasions and with different meanings. 
But at least we may say that the Markan context seems perfectly natural. 

We have already had to refer several times to vs. 23. Here it is only 
necessary to add that it indicates the connection between the Messianic 
hiddenness and the fact that faith is only possible where there is room 
for personal decision.’ The kingdom is concealed, the revelation indirect, 
in order to give this room and to make faith possible. The challenge in 
vs. 23 seeks to elicit faith. At the same time it presupposes that the 
possession of the hearing ear is a divine gift (cf. the “is given” of 4:11, 
and perhaps also 7: 31-37). 

Similar is the first saying of the second trilogy: “Take heed what ye 
hear.” It, too, is an appeal for spiritual perception. In Luke 8:18 it is 
connected with the preceding saying by the word “therefore,” but Mark’s 
“And he said unto them” introduces it as the first member of a fresh 





15. Mark 3:12. 
16. Cf. T. W. Manson, of. cit., p. 106. 
17. Cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, “St Mark 4:1-34,” Scottish Jorunal of Theology, V, 1, 62 f. 
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group of sayings. Where Mark has “what,” Luke has “how”: in Mark 
the stress is on hearing the right thing, in Luke on hearing in the right 
way. Actually, in view of what is being referred to, there is little differ- 
ence between the two. The saying in Mark is a challenge not to rest in 
the parables as mere stories or moral tales, but to go on to hear the 
message they are meant to impart; not to stop at the words of Jesus, 
but to penetrate through to his word.”® To substitute “how” does not 
materially alter the sense; for the right way to listen to Jesus’ teaching 
is to hear what he is meaning to say. And, if one does hear the Word 
and recognize it as such, then one’s hearing cannot stop short at hearing, 
but must become a response of gratitude and faith and obedience. The 
hearer who really hears the Word of God as such cannot remain a hearer 
only—he must become a doer also of the Word. The best commentary 
on this saying is to be found in 4: 13-20 and also 4:12, and in such pas- 
sages as Matt. 7:24-27, Luke 11:28, James 1: 22-27. 

The next saying (the rest of vs. 24) is omitted in Luke 8:18; but the 
first part of it is given by Matthew and Luke elsewhere. In its Markan 
context it seems natural to understand it in connection with hearing. 
So perhaps: According to the measure of your response to the Word, 
so will be the blessing which you will receive from God. The second 
part of the saying (“and more shall be given unto you”) perhaps means 
that, if you do respond to God’s Word, then he will in his generosity give 
you a blessing disproportionately large. We may compare Luke 6:38: 
“good measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over, shall they 
give into your bosom” (in which the indefinite plural “they” probably 
stands for God); and also the words “and he shall have abundance” 
(xal repccevOqoerat) in Matt. 13:12 and 25:29. The first part of the say- 
ing is given by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount (7:2) and by 
Luke in the Sermon on the Plain (6:38). In Matthew it is brought into 
immediate association with “Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,” and is, in fact, in paral- 
lelism with the latter sentence. In Luke the general context is the same; 
but the saying is separated from “Judge not . . .” by some other sentences, 
so that it gets a somewhat broader significance. But in either case the 
point is that in the Judgment God will deal with us according to the 
way we have dealt with our fellow men. It seems here that the saying 





18. Cf. T. F. Torrance, “A Study in New Testament Communication,” Scottish Journal of 
Theology, III, 3, p. 302. A. Schlatter, Die Evangelien nach Matthaus und Markus, p. 40, sees 
also a warning against hearing other voices than Christ’s in this receptive manner. 
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probably has its original significance in Matthew and Luke and that 
Mark has inserted it into a context, in which it does not fit quite naturally. 

The last saying (vs. 25) of this trilogy is also given by Luke in the 
same context (8:18). It occurs in Matthew (13:12) immediately after 
the words, “Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given” (parallel to Mark 4:11). It also 
occurs a second time both in Matthew and in Luke (Matt. 25:29, Luke 
19:26) in the parable of the talents and the parable of the pounds 
respectively. The fact that it is present in both of what seem to be two 
different versions of the same parable may perhaps indicate at least 
that it was there at an early stage of the tradition. This could quite well 
be its original context. It is possibly a popular proverb which Jesus made 
use of, and, whether this is so or not, it may well have been spoken by 
him on more than one occasion. Mark 4:24 f. would seem anyway to 
be a compilation by Mark; but it is probable, as Dr. Taylor urges, that 
the application he gives to this saying “is not far from its original 
significance.”’’ Its meaning here seems to be that to the man who hears 
and keeps the Word, who in the fullest sense receives it and lets it into 
his heart and life,” an ever-increasing knowledge of the secret of the 
kingdom will be given; but the man who fails to lay hold upon the Word, 
will one day lose it altogether. Luke’s “seemeth to have” (8:18—asv 
marg.) gives the right sense; for the man who does not allow the Word 
to enter right into his heart and life does not really possess it at all. With 
the first half of this verse compare 4:20, with the latter half 4: 15-19.” 


II 


Vss. 26-29 contain what is often referred to as the parable of the seed 
growing secretly. It is peculiar to Mark (the suggestion that Matt. 13: 


24-30 is an expansion of it has little to commend it”). We do not know 


the historical setting of the parable nor have we any specific indication 
of its application—only the general formula, “So is the kingdom of God, 
as if...” The various interpretations that have been given may be very 
roughly classified according as they: 1) take the parable as an allegory, 





19. Op. cit., p. 262. 

20. Cf. mapadéxovra: in Mark 4:20, d5éfacbe roy Eugurov Nbyor in James 1:21, and also «a 
guAdooorres in Luke 11:28. 

21. Cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, “St. Mark 4:1-34,” Scottish Journal of Theology, IV, 4, 413 f. 


22. Cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 183; Taylor, op. cit., p. 265; contra B. W. Bacon, Studies in 
Matthew (New York: H. Holt & Co., 1930), pp. 85, 97; T. W. Manson, of. cit., pp. 192 f. 
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or 2) direct attention primarily to the seed, 3) to the period of growth, 
4) to the harvest, or 5) to the contrast between sowing and harvest. 

A good example of the allegorical interpretation is provided by 
Maldonatus,” according to whom the kingdom of God is the church, 
the seed preaching, the field the hearers, the sower Christ or any Chris- 
tian preacher, the harvest death, the reaper God, and the sickle the 
Word of God. According to J. Knabenbauer® the sower is Christ and 
the parable is a description of the origin and growth of the church and 
the end of the age. So too H. B. Swete says: “Christ came to sow and 
will come to reap: the rest belongs to the invisible working of His Spirit 
in the Church and in the soul.’ 

According to the second line of interpretation the point of the parable 
is the likeness of the kingdom of God to the seed: the kingdom of God 
is a germinal principle implanted and at work in the soul or in society. 

The third alternative—to single out the period of growth as the key 
feature of the parable—makes possible several different applications. 
For Calvin the point of the parable is that the ministers of the Word 
“may not grow indifferent about the discharge of their duty, because 
the fruit of their labour does not immediately appear. He |i.e., Christ] 
holds out for their imitation the example of husbandmen, who throw 
seed into the ground with the expectation of reaping, and do not torment 
themselves with uneasiness and anxiety, but go to bed and rise again; 
or, in other words, pursue their ordinary and daily toil, till the corn 
arrive at maturity in due season. In like manner, though the seed of the 
Word be concealed and choked for a time, Christ enjoins pious teachers 
to be of good courage, and not to allow their alacrity to be slackened 
through distrust.”” Similar is Schlatter’s exegesis.* Jesus is showing his 
disciples why it is that, although he has such high tasks before him, he 
can be calm and restful, and at the same time teaching them with what 
quiet confidence they too must carry on the work. Both these interpre- 
ters regard the parable as addressed to the disciples. On the other 
hand, the application Professor Jeremias sees would permit us to think 
of a wider public. “The meaning of the parable,” he says, “is that it is 





23. Quoted by Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Marc (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1947), Fourth 
edition, p. 116. 


24. The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: The Macmillan Co., 3rd ed. repr. 1927), 
p. 85. 

25. Commentary on a Harmony of the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, trans. 
W. Pringle (Edinburgh: The Calvin Translation Society, 1845), Vol. 2, p. 128. 

26. Op. cit., pp. 42-4. 
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without men’s assistance that God brings His kingdom.’”’ If this is the 
right application, then it is fair to add with Dr. B. T. D. Smith that the 
parable was probably “intended not merely to inculcate a temper of 
quiet waiting upon God, but to condemn those fanatical spirits who 
believed that, if the hope of Israel was to be realized, Israel must play 
its part” or with Dr. Bultmann that “man cannot hasten the divinely 
determined course of events, either by strict observance of the com- 
mandments and by penance—as the Pharisees supposed—or by driving 
out the Romans by force of arms—as the Zealots fancied.’”” For all these 
interpreters the significant thing about the process of growth of the seed 
is that it is independent of the farmer—God’s work, not man’s. More 
questionable is the interpretation which lays the stress upon the gradual- 
ness of the growth as such—an interpretation which was, as Professor 
Dodds points out, “peculiarly sympathetic to the evolutionary thought 
of the nineteenth century.” 

The interpretations of Dr. Schweitzer and of Professor Dodd, though 
they are so very far apart, have this in common that they both involve 
taking the fourth alternative and singling out the harvest as the key 
feature of the parable. For Dr. Schweitzer the reference is to the com- 
ing of the Son of Man in his glory, which he supposes Jesus expected in 
a matter of weeks or months. For Professor Dodd “the parable in effect 
says, Can you not see that the long history of God’s dealings with His 
people has reached its climax? After the work of the Baptist only one 
thing remains: ‘Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.’” In support 
of this he appeals to the saying in Matt. 9:37 f. = Luke 10:2.” 

The fifth alternative is to look for the point of the parable in the 
contrast between the sowing and the harvest. With the kingdom of God 
it is now seedtime, but the harvest will come. We then have a contrast 
similar to those we have already had in vss. 21 and 22. The series runs 


_thus: under the bushel or bed—on the stand; hid—manifested; secret-— 


come to light; seedtime—harvest. For the significance of the contrast 
between sowing and reaping we might perhaps compare Ps. 126:5 f.: 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Though he goeth on his way 
weeping, bearing forth the seed; he shall come again with joy, bringing 





27. Op. cit., p. 112. 

28. The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge: The University Press, 1937), p. 130. 

29. Theology of the New Testament, trans. K. Grobe] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951), Vol. I, p. 7. 

30. Op. cit., p. 177. 

31. Ibid., pp. 178-80. 
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his sheaves with him.” The parable would be an appeal to the hearers 
to throw in their lot with the kingdom in the time of its apparent weak- 
ness, the time of weeping, in order to have a share in the joyful 
consummation. 

That the allegorical interpretations of this parable are unsatisfactory 
will probably now be fairly generally agreed. They seem to the present 
writer—quite apart from what we may think about the general question 
whether Jesus used allegory or not—to founder on the fact that in the 
parable it is the same person who not only sows and reaps but also in the 
intervening period is as unconcerned as vss. 27 and 28 indicate. Of the 
other lines of interpretation the third and the fifth seem to us the most 
natural. It is difficult to choose between them. In favor of the third, 
which finds the key to the meaning of the parable in the period of 
growth, there is much to be said. Two out of the four verses are devoted 
to it, so that it receives great emphasis. The impression that during 
the period between sowing and reaping the farmer does nothing to 
assist the seed is increased by each section of vss. 27 and 28: the seed 
springs and grows quite independently of his sleeping and rising; how 
it grows he does not know; the earth bears fruit “of herself” (abrouarn, 
which is a word that only occurs in one other place in the New Testa- 
ment: its very uncommonness seems to make it stand out all the more 
here, but perhaps the original Aramaic need not have been so striking). 
As far as Calvin’s and Schlatter’s interpretations are concerned, it is 
perhaps a point against them in view of vss. 33 f. that according to them 
the parable must have been addressed to the disciples particularly. But 
this objection cannot be brought against the interpretation of B. T. D. 
Smith, Jeremias, Bultmann, and in its favor we may compare Luke 17:20. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the undoubted attractiveness of this interpre- 
tation according to which the point of the parable is that God brings 
his kingdom without men’s assistance, we are inclined to think that the 
balance of probability is slightly in favor of the fifth alternative accord- 
ing to which the point is in the contrast between the sowing and the 
harvest. The fact that this brings the parable into the same pattern 
of thought as vss. 21, 22, and also, we believe, 30-32, is possibly an 
indication that Mark understood the parable in this way. And the 
reminiscence of Joel 3:13 in vs. 29 would seem perhaps to suggest that 
the harvest is significant for the interpretation, for it lends a certain 
solemnity to this detail and so serves to emphasize it—and perhaps also 
hints at the Old Testament associations of harvest. To the development 
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of detail in vss. 27 and 28 a delight in dwelling on the pre-eminence of 
God’s part in the processes of nature may have contributed—in addition 
to the usual artistic motives which normally led Jesus to fill out his 
parables with details that were not necessary to his actual purpose. 

This parable then is, we suggest, a parable of contrast—the contrast 
being that between the sowing and the harvest. As seedtime is followed 
in due course by harvest, so will the preser.t hiddenness and ambiguous- 
ness of the kingdom of God be succeeded by its glorious manifestation. 
A more apt title for this parable than “the seed growing secretly” would 
be “seedtime and harvest.” We shall leave the discussion of the relevance 
of its message to the present life of the church, until we have considered 
the parable of the mustard seed. 


IIl 


Vss. 30-32 contain the parable of the mustard seed. The Matthew 
parallel seems to be a conflation of the Markan version and that repro- 
duced by Luke.” Professor Dodd argues that “the emphasis on the 
smallness of the seed is in Mark alone, and is probably intrusive,” Mark 
having interpolated “though it be less than all the seeds that are upon 
the earth” in order to indicate the sense in which he understood the 
parable (according to Dodd, “the Church is a small affair in its begin- 
nings, but it is the germ of the universal Kingdom of God”). So he 
proposes to neglect it, and urges that both in the Markan and the “Q” 
version “the prevailing idea is that of growth up to a point at which the 
tree can shelter the birds.” For him then the parable means “that the 
time has come when the blessings of the Reign of God are available 
for all men. . . . That multitudes of the outcast and neglected in Israel, 
perhaps even of the Gentiles, are hearing the call, is a sign that the 
process of obscure development is at an end. The Kingdom of God is 


-here... .”* But the contrast between the smallness of the seed and the 


largeness of the plant cannot be pushed aside so easily. The idea of the 
smallness of the seed is present quite apart from the additional words 
in Mark; for mustard seed was proverbial for its smallness, as Matt. 17: 
20 = Luke 17:6 and the Rabbinic examples quoted by Strack and 
Billerbeck, I, 669, indicate. Moreover, in Luke the hyperbolic “tree” 
adequately emphasizes the contrast. (We might hazard the suggestion 
that Mark may have watered down an original “tree” for the sake of his 





32. Cf. T. W. Manson, of cit., p. 123; Dodd, op. cit., p. 189. 
33. Op. cit., pp. 190 f. 
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matter of fact western readers, and then tried to make up for it at the 
other end by underlining the smallness of the seed.) We must surely 
recognize in this contrast the key feature of the parable. 

But the reference is not, as is often imagined, to the contrast between 
the church’s insignificant beginnings and the widely-spread, powerful 
organization it was to become. If that were all, this parable could 
scarcely be said to contain any gospel. Nor would it be fair to the 
evangelists’ intelligence to suggest that they understood the parable 
in this sense! It is specially important for us, who are so easily intoxicated 
by impressive statistics, that we should remind ourselves that, while 
numerical expansion is of tremendous importance, the church (for all 
the impressiveness of its modern ecumenical gatherings) is morally not 
one whit less ambiguous today than it was when the apostles quarrelled 
about pre-eminence or Peter denied his Lord. The contrast to which the 
parable of the mustard seed points is the much more significant contrast 
between the present veiledness of the kingdom of God and its future 
glorious manifestation in the Parousia. The kingdom of God, which 1s 
Jesus Christ himself (compare Marcion’s wonderfully illuminating aside: 
“in evangelio est Dei regnum Christus ipse”™), was soon to be buried 
in the ground like a seed, a disfigured corpse; raised from the dead he 
would appear only to his friends; and after the Ascension he would be 
with his church only indirectly, through the human words of Scripture 
and through the elements of water, bread, wine, and borne witness to 
by the ambiguous and often discredited testimony of a sinful church. But 
he will come at last in his glory, and then he will be not only the Judge 
of all men, but also the one under whose shadow all those who have 
truly trusted in him will find shelter.” With the latter part of vs. 32 
compare Ezek. 7:23, 31:6; Dan. 4:12, 14, 21. 

And, if it is objected that the parable of the mustard seed depicts a 
process of growth, not a sudden transformation, the contribution of 
Professor Jeremias here seems to be decisive.” He points out that, in 
contrast with modern western man, the men of the Bible did not regard 
the process of growth by which the seed develops into the full-grown 
plant, but rather saw one condition replaced by another quite different 
condition by a sheer miracle of divine power. In support of this he 
appeals to I Cor. 15:35-38, John 12:24 f., and also I Clement 24:4 f., 


34. Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem, IV, 33. 


35. On xaracxnvo vv see W. Michaelis, “Zelk und Hiitte im biblischen Denken,” Evangelische 
Theologie, 1954, pp. 29 ff. (especially pp. 34 f. and 47). 
36. Op. cit., pp. 110 f. 
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in all of which passages the fact that the seed is succeeded by the full- 
grown plant is thought of in terms not of growth and development but 
of resurrection. To concentrate attention on the process of growth in 
this parable is to read back into it modern western ideas. 

If our exegesis has been sound, these verses which we have been 
considering are full of the tension between “now” and “then” and of 
the expectation of the decisiveness and blessedness of the “then.” It 
remains to indicate very briefly our answer to the question which 
naturally arises at this point: Is all this relevant to the situation of 
modern men? We believe it is!—and that nothing less than the New 
Testament gospel which includes the proclamation that Christ is coming 
again in glory is adequate. The message of these verses is a message of 
hope, a call to renewed penitence, trust, love, obedience, joy. They 
remind us that the whole task of the Christian is to watch for Christ 
who is coming. That this watching, of which the New Testament speaks, 
is no matter of idly folded arms, that it does not mean a contracting out 
of our evangelistic and social and political responsibilities, is sufficiently 
clear, when we grasp the relation in which Matthew 25 stands to the 
eschatological discourse. If we are truly watching for Christ’s glorious 
coming, we shall not fail to recognize him in his intermediate hidden 
comings in the persons of the least of his brethren.*’ 





37. Cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, “St. Mark 13,” Scottish Journal of Theology, VII, 3, 297-99, 
goe f. 
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God’s Good News 


The Passion Story According to Mark 
by Orto A. PIPER 


The Purpose of Mark’s Gospel 


The exegesis of Mark has suffered from three serious misunderstand- 
ings. Firstly, our Gospel exegesis is usually harmonistic. Since it is taken 
for granted that all three (or four) evangelists tell the same story, it is 
also assumed that they all have the same outlook and purpose in writing. 
The fact, however, that the church received four Gospels into its canon 
implies the recognition that the diversity of outlook found in them has 
a positive value for our faith. Secondly, both the practical use of the 
Gospel pericopes, and more recently the approach of Form Criticism, 
have created the wrong impression that the Gospels are merely strings 
of independent literary units. ‘hus little attention has been paid to the 
composition of the Gospels. Yet it is a well established rule of exegesis 
that each section of a document is to be interpreted in accordance with 
the specific place it occupies in the composition of the whole document. 
Thirdly, the relative simplicity of language and style of, the third 
evangelist has deluded the majority of the interpreters. They overlooked 
the fact that Mark’s language is not only deliberately chosen and just as 
carefully selected as that of John—hence in both instances the “poor” 
vocabulary !—but also that it is employed in the service of the concrete 
symbolism which the evangelist discovers in the events of the life of Jesus. 

Let us begin with his outlook and purpose. The book opens with the 
statement: “Here begins the good news that Jesus is the Christ” (Mark 
1:1). Evangelion is not yet used here in the later sense, that is, designat- 
ing a “Gospel” as a special kind of literature, but rather the term denotes 
a welcome message that comes from God. Yet the evangelist does not 
intend to repeat the message brought by Jesus, but rather wants to 
proclaim the message that the church had received from God. In this 
as in all the Gospels the message bears witness to the faith of the church. 
That does not mean, however, that it offers a theology or tradition which 
the Primitive Church had fabricated but rather that it gives evidence 
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of the spiritual understanding of the divine message as it had come to 
the Primitive Church both through Jesus himself, and through the Holy 
Spirit. By the latter the disciples were enabled to understand the divine 
message underlying both the earthly ministry and the heavenly rule of 
the risen Jesus. For that reason Mark’s book speaks of the church as 
seen in the light of Christ no less than of Jesus himself. Furthermore, in 
Mark’s title the good news is modified by the objective genitive “Jesus 
Christ.” In this connection “Christ” is not part of the name but rather 
the title which Jesus had received from God, (“‘Jesus the Christ”’), in 
the same way as in John 20:31 (“that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ,” cf. I John 2:22, 4:2-3). Thus Mark’s Gospel is not meant 
to be a biography of Jesus, nor an aretology, that is, a work in praise of 
the great deeds performed by Jesus, though both elements are also found 
in it. Its principal purpose is to show how God himself has proclaimed 
Jesus as the Messiah. It is not surprising therefore that throughout his 
narrative Mark points to the will of God as carried out in the life of 
Jesus. An irresistible divine necessity directs the events so that para- 
doxically all that the adversaries of Jesus do must serve to fulfill God’s 
will. Jesus himself is portrayed as taking all kinds of precautions lest 
people should think that he intended to win their allegiance in the 
Father’s place. Thus, for example, he nowhere proclaimed himself pub- 
licly as the Messiah except finally before his judges—at a place and 
moment when there was no danger that they would accord him undue 
devotion. 

Each of the evangelists has his own view of the nature and function 
of the Messiah, and though they tell the same story, and largely in the 
same words, they succeed masterly by means of minor omissions and 
additions of information to convey their specific view. Matthew, for 
example, presents Jesus as the Davidic Messiah, the teacher of righteous- 


ness, and the fulfillment of the promises given to Abraham, while Luke 


describes Jesus as the great gift of divine love granted to mankind. Jesus 
is the friend of people in all ways of life. In Mark’s presentation Jesus 
is the Servant of God, of whom Isaiah had spoken, but also the Son 
of Man whose coming had been foretold in Dan. 7: 13-14. The combina- 
tion of the two offices was probably found in Isa. 51:12 and 56:2 by 
means of an exegesis which may seem to be strange to us but was com- 
mon among the Jews in the days of Jesus. Thus the title “Son of Man” 
which appears particularly frequently in Mark as a self-designation of 
Jesus, accounts for the apocalyptic background of the work of Jesus with 
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special emphasis placed upon his return in glory, while his ministry is 
described as one of self-effacing service and unreserved obedience to 


the will of God. 
The Composition of Mark’s Gospel 


In their attempt to reach the pre-literary stage of the Gospel tradition, 
the form critics have postulated a period in which single stories about 
Jesus and sayings ascribed to him would have circulated freely as inde- 
pendent units. K. L. Schmidt has attempted to show that the topographi- 
cal and chronological connection of the material as found in Mark and 
the other Gospels is vague and purely conventional. Accordingly the 
author of Mark would have invented the outline of the Gospel as a whole 
though there is some readiness to see a “pre-Marcan” arrangement in 
the Passion story. Against such a view two objections can be raised. 
Firstly, while we do not deny the circulation of small units of oral 
tradition, we learn, nevertheless, from the New Testament books which 
antedate the Gospel of Mark, for example, the earlier letters of Paul, 
that in addition to telling stories about Jesus the Primitive Church also 
proclaimed Jesus as the Messiah or Lord. Thus the meaning of those 
independent units was rooted in the fact that they were related to the 
Church’s “kerygma” or proclamation, either as evidence or as illustra- 
tion. Furthermore the Primitive Church did not teach speculations con- 
cerning the Son of God, as Philo did, but rather pointed out that the man 
Jesus was the Redeemer whom God had promised to his people. Though 
Paul stresses in that connection the centrality of the Cross and the Resur- 
rection it is obvious that these events would not suffice to support the 
claim made for the Messiahship of Jesus unless they were understood as 
forming the conclusion of his ministry. In other words the proclamation 
of the Primitive Church presupposes from its very beginning an outline 
of the whole ministry of Jesus. 

That the author of Mark did not invent his outline can also be seen 
in the fact that the other evangelists adopted the same or a similar order 
of events. A close examination, for instance, of John’s Gospel which is 
so frequently credited with presenting an entirely different outline, will 
prove to show that the difference is one of accent only. If Mark had 
invented the historical frame of his Gospel what would be the explana- 
tion of the fact that the other evangelists followed him though their 
“Christology” was by no means identical with Mark’s? We would expect 
an entirely different outline or a mere enumeration of facts. Instead we 
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see how Luke is at pains to squeeze his extra material in Chapters 9:51— 
18:14 in between the Galilean ministry and the Passion story. There is 
not even the semblance of a topographical or chronological arrangement 
in that section. This fact bears evidence to Luke’s inability and unwill- 
ingness to change the established order. 

In Mark, the material is clearly divided into the Galilean ministry 
of Jesus, on the one hand, notwithstanding occasional excursions or with- 
drawals into pagan territory, and the Passion story, on the other. The 
latter one begins with the Confession of Peter followed by the threefold 
prediction of the Suffering. Everything in Mark 8:27 to 10:52 points 
to the final catastrophe, just as the events from the entry in Jerusalem to 
the arrest are clearly geared to Jesus’ trial and crucifixion. It is generally 
recognized that the Marcan frame of reference, while based upon 
historical data, is, nevertheless, a theological interpretation of the events. 
The evangelist does not intend to provide a diary of the migrations of 
Jesus but rather wants to show that the Lord’s ministry was one which 
he started in Galilee (Mark 1:14) where the people accepted him, 
while he showed no consideration for the authority of the Holy City yet 
also failed ever to win the official approval of the priests, scribes and 
elders, that is, of the ruling circles of Jerusalem. The Passion narrative, 
in turn, introduces Jesus as constantly challenging the position taken by 
those official circles. His end is described as the temporary victory of 
these opponents of his Messianic dignity yet also as the divine disavowal 
of their work as is indicated both by the prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its Temple (Mark 13) and by the resurrection of Jesus. 

This framework has obviously determined the selection of the material 
that was to go into the making of Mark. A few specimens only of Jesus’ 
teaching are given, and they are definitely subservient to the general 
theme. The parables in Chapter 4, for example, disclose the secret of 


_the divine Kingdom operative in the ministry of Jesus, the apocalyptic 


speech (Chap. 13) reveals the divinely ordained manner, in which the 
conflict between the Son of Man, on the one hand, and the official 
guardians of Jewish piety, on the other, will be brought to its providential 
conclusion. In the whole Gospel, the course of events is described as 
holy history. Those events only in the life of Jesus are mentioned through 
which it becomes manifest that God is at work, and the author never 
fails to point out that each single incident is in the service of a compre- 
hensive plan. Jesus is presented as operating within the midst of Israel, 
yet thereby bringing out the fundamental difference between Galilee and 
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Jerusalem. As a result of Jesus’ ministry both terms acquired a new 
significance which transcended their geographical meaning. Jerusalem 
stands for the supremacy of Israel’s historical tradition, for the letter of 
the Law, for the emphasis placed upon the prerogatives of the Temple 
and its priests, and for the national aspirations of the Jewish people. 
Galilee symbolizes that section of the Jewish people which—no matter 
how inadequate and blunt its comprehension may be—is willing to ac- 
claim the God who, in disregard of all the traditions, starts a new phase 
in the history of his chosen people. Jesus’ excursions to pagan territory 
are related to Galilee rather than to Jerusalem. They foretell the com- 
prehensive character of the future people of God, which, around its 
Galilean-Jewish nucleus, will have a cluster of Gentile members. 

Traditional Protestantism has often studied the Gospels as though 
they were only concerned with the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, 
and that—with the probable exception of the Nativity stories—the 
remainder of the Gospel material was of subordinate interest only. 
Modern scholarship has paradoxically read this approach back into 
the Primitive Church by assuming that Mark’s Gospel was composed 
around the Passion story and that he but incidentally added other ma- 
terials dealing with the ministry of Jesus prior to the Passion. Our 
analysis has shown that instead we find a well balanced antithesis be- 
tween Galilee and Jerusalem. References forward and backward are 
frequent. The inevitability of the conflict is intimated right at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ ministry (Mark 2: 18-28), and in turn the questions asked 
by his opponents in Jerusalem (Mark 11:27—19:34) as well as the 
charges brought against the Lord in his trial (Mark 14:55—15:5) hark 
back to utterances and deeds of Jesus dating from his Galilean time. 
Mark’s purpose is to remind the church for which he writes that the fate 
of the believers is established upon the events that took place from the 
days of the Baptist to the Resurrection of Jesus. Therefore the Galilean 
ministry is presented as the process which will inevitably entail the 
Passion but it is also shown that the Suffering and Resurrection were 
events in the life of him who in God’s name proclaimed to Galilee the 
approach of God’s Kingdom, and whom the Galilean disciples had 
recognized as the Messiah. 


Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark 


An adequate interpretation of Mark has been hampered considerably 
by the fact that most modern scholars have misunderstood the language 
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and style of the second Gospel. While it is true that the Greek of Mark 
is largely that of the popular language of the Koine and that the 
evangelist writes his narrative like a person who lacks the formal literary 
training of the educated classes of Egypt or Asia Minor, his language 
is far from being primitive and crude. First of all, as has been noticed 
by a number of scholars, the style of Mark betrays his thorough famili- 
arity with the Old Testament. In addition to the direct quotations from 
the Old Testament, and greatly exceeding them in number, are the 
allusions to Old Testament ideas and events. In this respect, too, Mark 
is hardly an innovator. His procedure rests upon an established practice 
of the Primitive Church, though the evangelist may have made his own 
contributions. Jesus is thereby introduced as one whose ministry was the 
continuation of what God had done to his people in the past, and the 
things which God had initiated in the past, for example, in the Exodus 
or the prophecy of the Servant of God as having reached their climax 
and conclusion in the ministry of Jesus. Mark interprets the Old Testa- 
ment history as a process whose full meaning was not actualized under 
the Old Covenant, but rather was “fulfilled” in Jesus. Thus the stories 
of the life of Jesus are never to be read as mere details of a biography, 
but rather as events which have a hidden providential meaning as a 
part of holy history. 

Failure to notice the Old Testament background of Mark’s language 
has often resulted in superficial exegesis. For example, when in reply 
to the high priest’s challenging question, Jesus replies: “I am; and you 
will see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the Power” (Mark 
14:62), the phrase “I am,” which in the context might be interpreted 
as meaning “Yes, Sir” is at the same time reminiscent of the fact that 
God had revealed himself to Moses as the “I am” God (Exod. 3:14). 
Jesus states thereby that, just as in the case of Moses, it is now the present 


‘God who is confronting the supreme representative of the chosen people. 


Similarly the phrase “you will see” is to be understood in the same sense 
in which the Old Testament speaks of “‘seeing God.” Jesus does not fore- 
tell a spectacular event which the members of the Sanhedrin are to wit- 
ness. To the Primitive Church the Parousia was not just an apocalyptic 
manifestation of heavenly splendor. Rather the “seeing” denotes the 
experience of the specific activity of God as concerned with the people 
addressed. The Lord intimates therefore to his judges that they will 
experience in their own lives that their rebellion against God’s Messiah 
is bound to have dreadful consequences. 
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Moreover, Mark’s Gospel abounds with instances of what might be 
called “concrete symbolism.” We referred above to his use of Galilee and 
Jerusalem. Starting from historical facts he employs these names also 
as symbolizing the two opposite attitudes taken by the chosen people 
towards their Messiah. This symbolism, too, did not originate with Mark. 
We find it, for example, in the “Zadokite Document” (R. H. Charles, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 
v. II, p. 785 ff.), where the followers of the Teacher of Righteousness 
are said to have gone forth out of the land of Judah (6:1) and to have 
sojourned in the land of Damascus (8:6). The close relationship in 
which this document stands with the recently discovered Dead Sea 
scrolls warrants the assumption that the author did not think of an 
emigration from Palestine to Syria, but rather of a separation of his 
followers from the worship in the Temple of Jerusalem, coupled with 
the hope that this separation, like an exile in near-by pagan territory, 
would be a temporary one only. We shall therefore hardly be far away 
from the truth, when we interpret the angel’s message, that “he is going 
before you to Galilee” (Mark 16:7), as implying in Mark’s mind a 
symbolical rather than a geographical meaning. The dice have been 
cast; from now on the disciples’ religion will have its center in what 
they have experienced with Jesus rather than in the traditional Judaism, 
symbolized by Jerusalem. 

A generation ago, Otto Ranke already had directed the attention of 
scholars to the fact that whenever Mark refers especially to the time 
of the day or indicates the name of a locality he has in mind a symbolical 
meaning. Ranke may have overstated his case. But there are certainly 
instances in Mark, where it is difficult to say whether an event referred 
to is to be understood in its literal sense or symbolically. When in his 
apocalyptic speech, for example, Jesus describes his advent in glory, 
he mentions that the sun will be blacked out, the moon will no longer 
give her light, and the stars will fall from heaven (Mark 13:24). It 
should be obvious that the reference is not to astronomical catastrophes 
but rather to a manifest termination of the earthly order of values due 
to their obvious failure to satisfy the needs of mankind. Is it then an 
arbitrary exegesis when we interpret the rending of the great curtain 
in the Temple (Mark 15:38) as a symbolical statement, not so much 
reporting a bewildering yet temporary event in the Temple, but rather 
stating the significance which the death of Jesus had for the continuation 
of the Jewish religion? From that moment on God had left his hidden 
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abode in the Holy of Holies and the expiating sacrifice was performed 
before the eyes of all mankind. 

In this connection Mark’s use of the parables of Jesus should be men- 
tioned. Their purpose is obviously to underline the mysterious character 
of the Gospel narrative (Mark 4:11 f.). In the events witnessed by the 
disciples God himself is carrying out the final act of his saving purpose— 
the establishment of his Kingdom in history. The parable is an elusive 
literary form. It makes sense, even if taken purely as a story; it has also 
intimations of a secret meaning, but as the history of their interpretation 
shows, that meaning can be interpreted both in a superficial and a pro- 
found manner. Those to whom the “mystery of God’s Kingdom” has not 
been “given,” who do not believe that God is now operating decisively 
in their midst, will not understand the Lord’s parables or, despite their 
understanding, they will not take them seriously. To those who believe, 
however, the parables serve to underscore the strangeness and incompre- 
hensibility of God’s manner of working. Far from rendering the Gospel 
story rational the interspersed parables remind the reader of the fact that 
God is here operating contrary to all human expectations. Accordingly, 
when Jesus mentions as the first sign of the eschatological afflictions that 
“they will see the desolating sacrilege set up where it ought not to be” 
(Mark 13:14), Mark adds “the reader should give special thought to 
this remark.” Thereby the evangelist hardly intends to remind his readers 
of Caligula’s unsuccessful attempt to desecrate the Temple in Jerusalem, 
but rather wants to stress the symbolical character of the expression. 
Those who live in “Judaea,” that is, in the traditional Jewish religion, 
and who realize that therein men who are in no way qualified claim the 
authority due to the Christ (cf. their refutation by Jesus, Mark 11:15— 
12:40), should immediately cut themselves off. The subsequent verses 
make plain that such separation cannot be confined to an inward decision 
of the heart. Since the consequences of Jerusalem’s rebellion against 
the Messiah will terribly fall upon her; public outward separation, which 
may become local emigration, is required. 

Finally, a word should be said in explanation of the briefness of the 
Marcan record. Paradoxically the narratives which Matthew and Luke 
have in common with Mark occupy a larger place in the two parallels 
than in Mark though both of them omit a considerable number of details 
found in Mark. This fact is usually explained as indicating the broad 
popular manner of telling stories characteristic of Mark, whereas 
Matthew and Luke would apply higher literary standards to the records. 
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This view describes probably correctly one reason for those changes. The 
fact, however, stands out that, despite its greater detail, the Marcan 
record as a whole impresses one as a closely knit literary unit, in which 
the plan of the whole is evident in every episode, whereas, particularly 
in the Passion story, the other two Synoptists constantly intersperse new 
episodic material that distracts the reader from the main line. Careful 
examination of the “excessive” materials in Mark will also show that 
Mark does not record them just in order to present a more vivid and 
plastic picture, but rather it is the providential or symbolical meaning 
of the narrative which is thereby emphasized. The story of the young 
man, for example, who in the hustle that accompanied Jesus’ arrest, lost 
his garment and escaped naked (Mark 14:51-52), is so irrelevant from 
the purely historical viewpoint that no other evangelist deemed it worth 
recording. As a writer who tells his story in such a masterly way, Mark 
must have had special reason for preserving the memory of this incident. 
To me, the emphatic ending “and he ran away naked” would indicate 
that Mark saw in the young man’s fate a symbol of what happens to a 
person who in the hour of danger withdraws from Jesus. He will find 
himself naked, that is, losing even that which he possessed. It illustrates 
Jesus’ saying that “from him, who has not, even what he has will be 


taken away” (Mark 4:25). He loses both his integrity and the support 
of the Lord. 


The Passion Narrative 


On the basis of the preceding remarks we select a few episodes from 
Mark’s record of the Passion to illustrate his interpretation of the Gospel. 

a) The Issue. According to Mark the Passion did not just happen 
because Jesus had gone up to Jerusalem for the feast. Rather Jesus is 
determined to bring his mission to its decisive conclusion. Unlike the 
pagan saviours he does not come to individuals. Rather he has been 
sent to the Jewish people, because to them as a nation the Messiah had 
been promised. It was therefore a matter of prime importance to 
confront the official representatives of the Jewish people with a clear-cut 
alternative. Throughout the Gospel they are portrayed as attempting to 
dodge the issue. The fourth evangelist holds this same view, but presents 
Jesus’ dealing with them in a different manner. In his narrative Jesus 
goes several times to Jerusalem and each time the issue is more clearly 
focused. Mark, however, reports only one of the visits which Jesus paid 
to Jerusalem, and he portrays Jesus as taking up at that occasion the 
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former conflicts that had developed in Galilee, and as sharpening the 
issue in such an inescapable way that now the authorities have to face 
it in an unambiguous manner. He points out that behind the questions 
of keeping the Sabbath, respecting the ritual law, authoritatively inter- 
preting the Torah, casting out demons, there lies the problem of Jesus’ 
messiahship. Thus Mark introduces Jesus on the road to Jerusalem as 
walking ahead of his disciples, that is, full of determination, whereas 
“they were amazed, and those who followed him were afraid” (Mark 
10:32). 

The entry into Jerusalem (Mark 11:1-11) was far from being spec- 
tacular and triumphant. But Jesus deemed that action necessary as a 
symbolical act which would indicate that he was coming as the divinely 
chosen representative of God’s approaching Kingdom. He was acclaimed 
by his followers as “the Coming One” (Mark 11:10)—the one who 
brings God’s salvation to his people, and as Mark adds, they saw in him 
also the arrival of the restored rule of David. The whole scene was 
obviously a messianic demonstration, and though its specific meaning 
was ambiguous, yet Jesus would not fail to clarify the issue. While 
Matthew records the Cleansing of the Temple as immediately following 
the entry into Jerusalem Mark tells first of the cursing of the Fig Tree 
thereby making clear the terrible seriousness of the situation. The Jewish 
people had been granted half a millennium since their return from the 
Exile to get ready for the coming of the promised Messiah. Will he now 
find fruit? If not, their last chance will be gone. To the present day, 
the Jewish people as a whole has not yet understood its fate. Thus this 
prelude to the Passion introduces Jesus as the messianic king, that is, as 
one who is not only to be admired or loved, but also one who is to be 
followed and obeyed as the divine king. Beyond its historical significance, 
Jerusalem and its authorities stand therefore for every established re- 
ligious institution in mankind, including the churches. His coming will 
be a blessing to them only if he finds fruit. 

The Cleansing of the Temple (Mark 11:15-19) reminds Jerusalem 
of the fact that religious practice is not an end in itself. It is devotion 
to God that is demanded by the Messiah. The action introduces a theme 
that will run through the whole Passion story. Jesus does not seek any 
glory for himself but rather insists that the will of God as operating 
through him should be acknowledged. Jesus’ claim is successively chal- 
lenged by various representatives of the ruling group. When they ask 
him in what authority he had cleansed the Temple (Mark 11:27-33) he 
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refuses to answer on the ground that they are unwilling to face the 
possibility of God’s interfering in history. The Lord intimates in the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen that behind that attitude there 
lurks their desire to appropriate to themselves the Son’s prerogatives, 
that is, to become “vicars of Christ” (Mark 12:1-12). Mark points out 
several times in these last chapters that the authorities planned to get 
hold of Jesus (kratein). Thus we are reminded by Mark that the decisive 
issue presented by Jesus was this question. Do we think that we are 
the ones who—perhaps in the name of God—are imparting meaning to 
this world? Or are we really prepared to believe that it is God alone who 
is able to do so, and thus that we can be confident that when we believe 
in him our affairs will move to the right goal, though we may not be able 
to understand how that can happen? 

The subtle question of the Pharisees concerning the paying of taxes to 
Caesar (Mark 12:13-17) is unmasked by Jesus as implying his oppo- 
nents’ hope that the solution of Israel’s problem is to be found in the 
political field. Their insincerity is brought out, when he shows that they 
believe in the effectiveness of religiously motivated politics in a situation 
in which politics are of little importance, whereas belief in the saving 
power of God as manifesting itself in human history is the paramount 
demand. The silly Pseudo-problem of the Sadducees (Mark 12:18-27) 
serves Jesus as an occasion to prove that theirs is the religion of a dead 
book, and that they are equally ignorant both of the actual work of God 
in history, and of the nature of Inspiration. In those last disputations 
Jesus makes evident that no matter what separates Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees they have ultimately this in common, that despite their use of 
religious terminology their religion is centered in themselves, their ac- 
tions, or ideas, or self-estimation—rather than in God, and thus they are 
bound to reject God’s Messiah. Their attitude is contrasted with the 
true will of God who demands that the center of personal life be shifted 
away from oneself, and that change should manifest itself as love of 
God and of the fellowman above anything else (Mark 12:28-34). By 
reporting this pericope here rather than in the Galilean ministry as Luke 
does, Mark obviously wants to indicate that, with all the emphasis placed 
upon the irrevocable decree of God and the absolute necessity of accept- 
ing it, Jesus did not approach the Passion in the fatalistic mood of a 
Stoic, but rather that he loved God for having decreed salvation in such 
a way, and that such love was not motivated by a desire to be perfect, 
but rather by the wish to promote the well-being of his fellowmen. 
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From that moment on his opponents had been silenced (Mark 12:34). 
They had been given a chance to inquire into the credentials of Jesus, 
but they had proven their inability to appreciate them because they ap- 
proached God’s operation in history with their prejudices, and were 
unwilling to change their mind and heart. Before the trial of Jesus starts 
his judges have already disqualified themselves. 

Very fittingly now in the so-called Little Apocalypse (Chap. 13) 
Jesus points out the consequences of his impending death. It will involve 
his followers into his own fate. Strangely enough God carries out his 
saving purpose by handing over (paradidomz) his agents to their ene- 
mies, but also by providing new ones for those who have suffered martyr- 
dom (Mark 1:14; 9:31; 10:33; 13:9, 11, 12; and particularly Chaps. 
14 and 15). Like Jesus his followers, too, will be persecuted yet God will 
be with them and the Holy Spirit will grant them strength. But rebellious 
“Jerusalem” is to be destroyed, and after having reached world-wide 
dimensions, the catastrophe of unbelief will be succeeded by the appear- 
ance of the Son of Man in glory. If they believe that he is the Son of 
Man, the disciples can be certain that his death, far from terminating 
his career, is but the end of the first act of his ministry. 

b) Preparation of the Passion. The almost leisurely description of the 
Prelude of the Passion is followed by a rapid and dramatic report of the 
events immediately preceding it. In a very artful way Mark records in 
alternation actions of Jesus’ opponents and of the Master himself. By 
this arrangement he wants to show that despite the diabolic cleverness of 
the plot contrived by his adversaries Jesus remains in control of the course 
of events. Had he not remained all the time the faithful Servant of God 
who finally had decreed the sacrifice of the Son of Man, the ruling 
clique would never have succeeded in getting hold of him. 

The high priests and scribes are anxious to arrest Jesus secretly, be- 


cause they are afraid that the populace would turn against them if they 


tried to get hold of him while he was in the midst of the celebrating 
crowd. (The latter meaning rather than “during the feast” is probably 
the correct meaning of Mark 14:2). They would not have succeeded, 
however, in carrying out their plan but for the fact that one of the 
Twelve offered to betray Jesus (Mark 14:10-11). Mark separates the 
two facts by first telling of the anointing of Jesus. The latter event 
demonstrates that Jesus knows of the impending end, he is already as 
good as dead. But the “anointing for the burial” (vs. 8) is a symbolical 
action. It is through his death that Jesus will reach his heavenly glory. 
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Thus the woman’s liberality is not only an expression of her love (“she 
has done what she could” vs. 8), but also providentially the act by which 
the Son of Man is anointed for his glory. Hence her deed will be men- 
tioned whenever and wherever the gospel is proclaimed (vs. 9), because, 
by the providence of God, she was the chosen instrument for the ritual 
from which the Messiah receives his name. By bringing the story at 
this place—Luke records a similar event within the framework of the 
Galilean ministry—Mark seems to suggest that strictly speaking it was 
only through his death that Jesus performed his work as the promised 
Messiah. 

The story of the Last Supper (Mark 14:12-31) which is completely 
absent from John’s Gospel, is of great importance for the Marcan con- 
ception of the Passion. The preparation of the meal is told in minute 
details. Mark wants to convey the impression that this was not just 
incidentally the last occasion at which Jesus supped together with his 
disciples, but rather that Jesus had planned this gathering carefully as 
the occasion on which he would bid farewell to his followers. The cele- 
bration of the Passover has thus a two-fold function. First of all it offers 
Jesus an opportunity to disclose the fact that he is aware of the betrayal 
planned by Judas Iscariot. This is a world in which the greatest evidence 
of love will not win general acceptance. By refraining from identifying 
the traitor Jesus wants to teach his disciples that the power of Darkness, 
which is fighting against him is so subtle and so fierce that anyone might 
succumb to it. The disciples who have not learned this lesson are re- 
minded again after the meal that they, too, are by no means safe from 
temptation. They all will desert their master in the hour of danger, and 
Peter, the self-confident, will deny him three times before the morning 
dawns. The Lord informs his disciples thereby that they, no less than the 
rest of mankind, will need the benefits of his sacrifice. At the same time, 
just as in the parables of Chapter 4 he gives an intimation of the 
unscrutable mystery of election. We cannot tell why God grants faith 
and its restoration by means of repentance to some, while he leaves others 
—even though they had embraced the true religion—eventually to 
perdition. 

At the same time, the Last Supper, with all its solemnity as a Passover 
meal, offers Jesus an opportunity to disclose the mystery of his death. 
Through his dying he is to be given as food to man; and the shedding 
of his blood will confirm God’s Covenant with the many. According to 
Mark, Jesus refrained from referring especially to the disciples, when 
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he uttered the words of the Institution. At the same time he avoided 
universalistic language. By God’s will the disciples would not be the 
only people blessed by his death; yet no definite designation of the 
chosen group is given. The choice of the beneficiaries will be entirely left 
to God. Though Mark stresses the fact that the repast was the Passover 
meal, the elements chosen by Jesus for the interpretation of his death 
are not the ones which form the center of the Jewish festival meal. Thus 
both the continuity with God’s work in the past—the deliverance of his 
people—and the newness of the work of Christ are brought to light by 
this concentration upon the bread and the wine. 

With the agony in the garden (Mark 14:32-42) the preparation for 
the Passion reaches its critical point. Jesus is “greatly distressed and 
troubled” and “grieved to death.” The terms by which Mark describes 
the Saviour indicate clearly that he is not afraid of death nor grieved 
about the fact that he has to leave this world. The whole scene is centered 
in the admonition given to the disciples to watch and to pray lest they 
should succumb in the Trial. Jesus is seen in his complete loneliness. 
Nobody keeps him company, and the slumber of the disciples reveals 
painfully the fact that they absolutely lack comprehension of the serious- 
ness of the situation. At this moment the burden laid by God upon his 
Son’s shoulders seems to be too heavy for any man. If he runs away the 
history of mankind will go on as heretofore, a history full of tragedy and 
devoid of ultimate meaning. If he conforms with God’s will, the whole 
course of human history will be changed completely within a few hours. 
Israel, God’s chosen people will have for ever forfeited its central place 
in the history of mankind, and will not only be unable to recover it again, 
but also will have to bear the dreadful penalty with which God will 
afflict it. But what is it that will be accomplished positively, when it is 
obvious that even those who had been chosen by God to be the Saviour’s 


companions are either busy to betray him or manifest so visibly their 


indifference and their lack of understanding? 

It is a common saying that Jesus foreknew what would happen to him 
after his death and that thus he could be confident that despite his 
dying his cause would triumph. But Mark is far from offering evidence 
for such a picture. There is no angel to comfort Jesus as in Luke, and 
Mark does not even intimate that Jesus finally found peace in surrender- 
ing his will to God’s. Of course, he does not despair. But it is exclusively 
by faith that he can endure this hour. He believes that the God who 
through the prophets has foretold the coming of an age of bliss, will 
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himself usher it in. But, like all other human beings, Jesus does not 
have the slightest tangible evidence that God will crown his personal 
sacrifice. Here, as throughout his Gospel, Mark insists that faith is not 
so much experience but rather trust in God’s Word. Thus being aware 
that it is God’s will that has brought him into that hour, Jesus accepts 
his suffering. He is confident that no matter how senseless it seems that 
a single human being should bring about a decisive change in human 
history, God has the power to carry out his plan—even when we think 
it is impossible. The agony in the garden was the final test by which 
Jesus proved that he was indeed the Messiah and the Son of God. He 
had renounced all human wisdom and all reliance in earthly resources 
and surrendered himself completely to the God who had foretold that 
through suffering his Servant would bear the sin of many (Isa. 53:12). 

c) The End. His adversaries do not kill him in the darkness of the 
night, burying his body secretly or leaving it at the place of his encounter 
with their guards. So little are they sure of their own cause that they 
have to rush him through the farce of a legal trial in a vain attempt to 
prove their innocence. But they fail abjectly. The “defendant” refuses 
to be questioned by them, and when the High Priest finally challenges 
him by insisting upon the power of his office, Jesus frightens and confuses 
them, not only by admitting his messianic claim, but also foretelling that 
he would be the Judge of mankind. Whereupon the Sanhedrin finds him 
guilty of death, thereby pronouncing the death sentence on themselves 
and their nation. At this critical point however, Mark wants to make 
clear that God is not sentimental. No sudden gracious death comes to 
deliver Jesus from his sorrow. His judges abuse and mock him. The only 
disciple who had dared follow him after his arrest, denies him when some- 
body suggests that maybe he had something in common with this crimi- 
nal. The Supreme Court of his nation lacks the nerve to assume the legal 
responsibility for his death. Thus they send him to Pilate, the hated 
representative of the Romans, the oppressor of their nation, with a 
remarkable yet vicious change of the accusation. They drop the religious 
charge of blasphemy and substitute the political charge of high treason. 

The Roman procurator does not take the cause seriously, and Jesus 
might easily have been able to win an acquittal by baring the lack of 
legal basis for the accusation. But just as Jesus had provoked the High 
Priest by announcing his return in heavenly glory so he challenges the 
Roman authorities by admitting that he is the King of the Jews, and 
consequently they are but oppressors. The cynical Roman is obviously 
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more amused than angered by this admission and seems to be prepared 
to release him if only in order to spite the detested Jews. But, being a 
politician and sensing the temper of the crowd, he finally yields to their 
insistent demands. The rebel and murderer Jesus Barabbas will enjoy 
freedom for the continuation of his exploits, and Jesus the Christ will 
be crucified, not however, without having undergone new humiliations 
and new pain at the hands of the legionaries. 

Mark’s record of the trial of Jesus is considerably shorter than that of 
the parallels. He seems to be anxious above all to bring out two things. 
Firstly that this is the Servant of the Lord who suffers innocently. His 
judges were unable to find any guilt in him. But desiring to get rid of 
him they were not ashamed to set aside the law. Their very procedure 
proved that Jesus was the sinless one. Secondly, the trial gives Jesus 
an opportunity to demonstrate his superiority. No matter how hard 
his enemies contrived to sentence him as a criminal, they had to proceed 
on the basis of his admission that he was the Son of God. They refused 
to accept the evidence which the defendant offered to verify his claims, 
but after his death it dawned upon them, though to their detriment. 
There was however, little comfort for Jesus in the fact that he had won 
a moral victory over his adversaries. He is subjected to the terrible 
torture of the crucifixion. His adversaries revel in the sight of his pain, 
and heap further insult upon him (Mark 15:29-32). Mockingly they 
tell him to come down from the cross. Mark wants to make plain that 
the latter suggestion is the very thing Jesus never would do. The 
kattabainein implies symbolically the descending to their level. They 
would be willing to believe in him, provided he were a Messiah accord- 
ing to their specification. The tragic irony of their mockery lies in the 
fact that Jesus will do the very things which they pretend he is unable 
to do. Instead of their temple, which was soon to perish in the con- 


. flagration of A.D. 70, Jesus will build a new temple of God out of his 


new people; and those who are to believe in him as the King of Israel 
will do so because he refused to come down from the Cross. To the last 
minute his opponents insist upon receiving a sign proving the legitimacy 
of his claim; the followers of Jesus, however, will believe though they do 
not see (John 20:29; I Peter 1:8). 

Mark reports only one utterance that Jesus made while hanging on 
the Cross, the horrible cry, “My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Mark 15:34). The evangelist does not intimate that our Lord 
was praying the whole Psalm 22, a suggestion that is often made to 
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mitigate the almost intolerable desolation of that cry. Mark hardly 
thought that Jesus died in despair, as one cursing God. Rather by report- 
ing but this one phrase he wants to drive home the fact that, unlike other 
great men, who in their dying hour utter some memorable word of 
wisdom or comfort, Jesus did not resort to human wisdom. In those 
parting minutes just as he had opened his ministry as the herald of God, 
proclaiming that God’s Kingdom was at hand (Mark 1:15), so he 
brings it to its conclusion by showing that his only comfort lies in God’s 
revealed word. The bystanders, who think he calls Elijah are unable to 
understand the agony of the Saviour’s mind. He does not call for any- 
body or anything. He calls to God because that is the only reality left 
to him. Humanly speaking his mission had proved to be a complete 
catastrophe. The only hope was that God would vindicate his Messiah. 
But of that there was not the slightest tangible evidence. Only faith 
that stubbornly clung to the promise of God was capable of defeating 
despair in that final trial. 

The Marcan description of the Crucifixion lacks such comforting and 
reconciling features as are found in Luke, no less than the sublime 
superiority portrayed in John. The evangelist is anxious to tell his readers 
that he who thus died on the Cross was not a disguised God but rather 
the Son of God himself, and thus one who was satisfied with being the 
Son of Man and the Servant of the Lord. The almost repulsive realism 
with which this man’s dying on the Cross is depicted makes evident that, 
seen from any purely human perspective, the work of the Saviour makes 
no sense. There was nothing in this tragedy that would render his end 
meaningful. God alone could impart meaning to it. Mankind had 
reached the crucial point at which the divinely promised transformation 
of its fate took place. In Jesus as the true man, the zero point of human 
self-reliance had eventually been reached, by the fact that trust in God 
had become complete. The rest would be God’s work, and the terrible 
interval by which the Resurrection was separated from the Death on the 
Cross would indicate that everything that took place after Easter 
Sunday was by the power of God and not of man. 

Unlike the other Gospels, Mark, at least in its oldest preserved form, 
did not report appearances of the risen Lord. The Gospel ends abruptly 
(Mark 16:8) with the fearful confusion of the women to whom the 
angel had proclaimed the Lord’s Resurrection. In view of the rather 
formal opening of the book and the way Mark records all the other 
incidents in the public ministry of Jesus, the evangelist is not likely to 
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have intended to conclude the good news in such a sophisticated manner. 
The suspense thus created is not in keeping with his rather affirmative 
style. It is futile, however, to speculate, what has happened to Mark 
or his work. The church certainly understood the mind of Mark rightly, 
when it added a concluding section (Mark 16: 9-20) similar to those in 
Matthew and Luke. However, the whole Marcan narrative makes it 
evident that for Mark the significance of the Resurrection did not lie in 
the fact that the risen Lord had been seen—such appearances do not 
by themselves contribute to our salvation—but rather in the fact that 
Jesus’ Resurrection had been foretold by him as an event that would 
certainly take place in accordance with the Holy Scripture. 

Thus Mark’s Gospel is a literary unit from beginning to end. It pre- 
sents the man Jesus who does not seek anything for himself, and who 
proves to be the Son of God by doing and accepting the will of God, no 
matter how exacting or incomprehensible its details may be. Yet with 
all this the work of Mark would be a heroic tale or a great epic only. 
However, the evangelist, like Jesus himself, looks forward to the divine 
act of the Resurrection and thus the saving will of God is seen at work 
in the whole ministry of Jesus. With such a perspective the narrative 
changes from an entertaining and moving story into the proclamation 


of God’s good news. 




















Criticism and Faith 
An Editorial 


Tue task of the modern minister is difficult. If he is true to his mission, 
he is called upon to declare a Word of God which is mighty enough to 
match the desperate plight of modern man. Furthermore, if he is loyal 
to his heritage, he must seek that Word not in the treasures of human 
wisdom, but in the Bible. No word of mere advice or opinion rising out 
of the human scene can save us. Hope lies only in a word of power 
coming from above the human predicament. But with God, Word is 
identical with acts. Word and Deed with him are synonymous. Since 
the Bible is the record of God’s mighty acts, it is the source to which we 
must continually turn for the renewal of redemption and for guidance 
on life. 

It is at this point, however, that the difficulty arises. The revelation 
came in mighty acts, the record of which is contained in Scripture. But 
we are now nearly two thousand years removed from the events and from 
the period when the record of these events was set down. What, then, is 
the relation of record to event? And how is the record to be interpreted? 
These two questions face the minister every time he opens his Bible to 
find a Word of God for the desperate plight of contemporary man. 

The nature of the problem is complex. What, for example, is the 
relation of the Gospels to the Epistles in the New Testament? Since 
the Epistles were written prior to the Gospels, how much of the theology 
of the Epistles is reflected in the Gospels, and how much was the retelling 
of the Gospel story shaped by the thought of the early church? In study- 
ing a pre-Resurrection story written from a post-Resurrection standpoint, 
just where should the reader take his stand rightly to understand it? 
Then, what is the right clue to an understanding of the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to the Fourth Gospel? Was John theologizing history 
by a dramatic reinterpretation of the Synoptic story? Or was he per- 
chance really nearer the facts, and correcting the Synoptics at certain 
points? Or again, what is the relation of the historic Jesus to the Christ 
of faith? Was God dwelling in the man Jesus incognito, so deeply hidden 
that to know what he was like, what he said, what he actually did, is 
really no aid to seeing the revelation of God in him, in which case the 
Christ of faith is quite devoid of any observable relation to the man 
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Jesus? Or may faith discern the Christ in Jesus in such a fashion that 
the thoughts, attitudes, and behaviour of the historic character Jesus 
form a real revelation of God? 

Other problems press their way into the complex situation. What, 
for example, is the relation of the Greek in which our present Gospels 
stand to the Aramaic which Jesus undoubtedly spoke? And what are 
the principles by which the Gospels are to be interpreted? How much 
are they to be understood in the light of the Hellenistic milieu out of 
which they came, and how much in the light of the Old Testament which 
lies behind them? In how far are they to be understood literally, and 
in how far symbolically? And what of eschatology? Should we be gov- 
erned by the canons of interpretation of “realized eschatology,” or “futu- 
ristic eschatology,” or both? If both, how may we determine where to 
apply one and where the other? And what of the devil? Is he a mere 
symbol for the accumulated wickedness of man, a sort of personification 
of collective sin? Or is he a person of cosmic significance, a being of 
objective reality outside man, who is at war with God by seeking to 
destroy man, and ultimately to topple God from his throne, if possible? 
And what is the relation of the first century to the twentieth? How 
much of the ethical instructions of the New Testament, and the theo- 
logical forms of thought, is dated and of contemporary significance only, 
and how much is of permanent validity? And how can we determine the 
difference between the two? 

When a minister sits down before his Bible to listen for the voice of 
God speaking a word relevant to the lives of men before whom he must 
stand in his pulpit, these and a dozen other questions haunt him. What 
course can he follow? There are three courses often followed which give 
little promise of an adequate solution to the question. The first is to 
shut one’s eyes to the problems, and to proceed as though they did not 


_exist. This is to shun all critical study as an enemy of the truth, and is 


inclined to end in obscurantism or fanciful apocalypticism, the end result 
of which is futility. The second course is to recognize the problems in- 
volved in the study of Scripture, to despair of their solution, to abandon 
the Bible as the source and norm of preaching, and to turn to some sort 
of flimsy moralizing at best, or sensational religious entertainment at 
worst. This course seems to succeed in building the external shell of 
organized religion. It is highly doubtful whether it could long endure 
the pressure of suffering and unrelieved tragedy. The third course is an 
increasingly favorite one—to take refuge in the church as a continuous 
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historic institution, old and experienced and secure enough to safeguard 
the soul in its moments of uncertainty. The favorite thought of those 
who take this course is that, after all, the Bible is the church’s book—the 
church produced it and preserved it and interprets it. Consequently, 
where we are uncertain about the Bible, we can rest in the bosom of 
the church unperturbed, pursuing our biblical studies freely with little 
concern as to how they come out, assured that whatever the verdict, we 
are safe in mother church. This seems to be a form of neo-Romanism 
creeping into Protestantism, which in reality exalts tradition above Scrip- 
ture and which can ultimately lead to all the evils from which the 
Reformation delivered us. 

There must be a “more excellent way.” But the appeal of the above- 
mentioned ways lies in the fact that they are all more concrete, more 
easily understood, and involve less risk than the better way. At present, 
the better way can hardly be precisely defined. The science of biblical 
theology is struggling to articulate it, and we must await the outcome of 
further effort. It may be that the better way may never yield itself to 
precise definition, because of the mystery of the relation of the living 
God to the human soul. The final avenue of the soul’s knowledge of God 
may be too deeply imbedded in the totality of the person ever to yield 
to analysis. The inwardness of the soul’s apprehension of God was pressed 
by Jesus in the Fourth Gospel where he insists that the surrender of self- 
will and self-love are the prerequisites to knowing, and sets forth the 
principle that “if any man’s will is to do his will, he shall know whether 
the teaching is from God.” The teaching must come through the Bible, 
for it is the record of God’s redeeming acts. But to apprehend this teach- 
ing requires that one come to the Bible with an upturning of the soul 
toward God which wills to obey the voice of God when it is heard. And 
how can one thus come apart from the aid of the Holy Spirit? The fullest 
knowledge of the best results of critical study is an aid toward hearing 
the voice of God in Scripture, for it gives us the best possible intellectual 
equipment with which to understand the norm of our faith. But to this 
must be added the simple, devout listening, the active receptivity which 
says in reverent humility, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” To 
come to the Bible thus prayerfully, in full dependence on the Holy Spirit, 
will, in spite of all difficulties and perplexities, lead again and again to 
the self-authenticating truth which is in Jesus, and give the preacher a 
sense of authority which can lead him to say, with reverence and godly 
fear, “We speak that we do know.” 
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XXIX. The Gospel of Mark 


by SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


In an article of this sort it will be the purpose of the author to deal 
briefly with certain points of background material and then to suggest 
certain areas for further study on the part of the reader. Books will be 
suggested as aids, but as the bibliographical materials in this area are so 
bountiful an attempt will be made to suggest only the most helpful 
and those that are likely to be most easily available. 

Two outstanding new commentaries have only recently appeared, so 
those who would keep abreast of scholarship in the Gospel of Mark 
must become acquainted with them. Volume 7 in The Interpreters’ Bible 
contains introductory articles to the whole New Testament and the com- 
mentaries on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is a source of great 
disappointment that the editors of this work saw fit to find space for 
two English translations, which were already easily available to everyone, 
which made it necessary for them to give very little space to the section 
on exegesis. Vincent Taylor has produced a magnificent critical com- 
mentary on Mark in the Macmillan series. It is to be hoped, however, 
that Macmillan will continue to publish the old standard commentary 


on Mark by H. B. Swete. 
Authorship 


There is almost universal agreement among all scholars that the 


author was Mark. His name has always been associated with the Gospel 


from the time of Papias on (about 140). No other name has been sug- 
gested in any of the ancient literature. The fact that a secondary char- 
acter was named when a great name like that of Peter was so closely 
in the background, is strong proof that Mark was the real author; in 
cases of pseudonymous authorship a notable name is always picked as 
the reputed author. 

That Mark was the John Mark, Paul’s missionary companion, has 
also been almost universally accepted. In that case we can see his con- 
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tact with some of the earliest leaders of the young Christian church: 
Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and the other leaders who assembled in the house 
of his mother, Mary. 


Date 


There is still almost universal agreement that Mark was the first of 
the Gospels written. Several attempts have been made, notably by Dom 
John Chapman and B. C. Butler, to prove that Matthew was first and 
Mark second, but the view of the priority of Mark seems destined to hold 
the field for some time yet. We can be almost certain, then, of the rela- 
tive order of the Gospels; Mark comes first; Matthew and Luke come 
next, probably about the same time; last of all comes John. Patristic 
studies and manuscript discoveries have made impossible the old very 
late dates such as those of the Tubingen hypothesis. John must be dated 
by 110 or before. Very few scholars would date Mark much beyond 
70 A.D. Some of us feel that there is still much in favor of the earlier 
dating based upon the abrupt end of the Book of Acts, which would 
put Mark in the fifties. At any rate, the date of the Gospel is early 
enough to allow the author to have had access to the primary sources 
of information. 


Place of Composition 


A very strong case may be made for Rome, though Alexandria and 
Antioch have also been suggested as possibilities. Rome is favored by the 
testimony of Irenaeus and others, by the Gentile flavor of the Gospel, 
allusions to suffering and persecution, and the rather large number of 
words taken from Latin. 


Mark a Source for Matthew and Luke 


All careful scholars can see a very close relationship between the first 
three Gospels. They are known as the Synoptic Gospels for that reason. 
Just about every possible theory has been used to account for the facts 
of synoptic relationships, but the one that has held the field for so long 
that it may be considered almost an assured result of criticism is the two- 
document hypothesis or some expansion of it into a multiple-document 
theory. 

The Gospel of Mark was used as a literary source by the authors of 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. For a time an attempt was made to 
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show that there was a primitive edition of Mark back of our Gospel, 
and that it was this primitive Mark rather than our present Gospel that 
was used as the source; but such a theory raised more problems than 
it answered, so it has been almost universally discarded. 

To discuss the details of Matthew’s and Luke’s use of our Gospel would 
be more appropriate in a study of those Gospels. But we may at least 
call attention to the fact that our Gospel is important both in its own 
right and also in its part in the composition of the two longer Synoptics. 


The Sources of Mark 


The ancient account, from the time of Papias on, was that Mark 
obtained the material for his Gospel from the preaching of his associate, 
Peter. That view is still widely accepted, though many who do not want 
to accept the historical accuracy of the Gospel see the force of the 
tradition and reject it. 

Many attempts have been made to discover written sources behind 
the Gospel of Mark. The most famous recent attempt was that of A. T. 
Cadoux in his The Sources of the Second Gospel. Vincent Taylor calls 
his theory “excessively conjectural.” It has won very little favor in the 
field of synoptic study. The fact that scholars have failed in every effort 
to discover written sources behind the Gospel of Mark is rather strong 
evidence that there were at least no important written sources, though 
certainly no one need believe that Mark had any conscientious conviction 
against the use of written sources to supplement his more important 
oral material. 

It has been suggested that Mark might have known and used Q for his 
teaching material. But on that theory it is exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand how he could have omitted so much of the marvellous material 
of that document. It is much easier to account for his inclusion of some 
teaching material in other ways. 

Since 1919 attempts have been made to discover the oral sources 
behind Mark. The discipline of Form Criticism (Formegeschichte) was 
started by very radical scholars, and very negative claims were made 
from it. It was claimed that we could know nothing certain about any- 
thing that Jesus said or did. But Form Criticism has suffered some rather 
radical criticism itself. 

First, there were those like E. B. Redlich, who called attention to the 
limits of Formegeschichte. Many of the negative conclusions were quite 
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subjective and were not made necessary by the facts presented. Redlich 
also called attention to the way the leading Form Critics were differing 
among themselves, though each one was quite dogmatic about his 
own claims. 

Later, E. F. Scott, in his The Validity of the Gospel Records, actually 
began to use Form Criticism as a strong proof of the essential accuracy 
of the Gospel accounts. There was a crystallization of certain oral forms 
even earlier than the written sources. And those forms crystalized when 
there was every possibility of checking their accuracy. 

We may observe that Formegeschichte is still a very uncertain and 
fluid study. We are confident that there was a period of oral trans- 
mission behind the written sources, but from the very nature of the case 
we cannot afford to be very dogmatic about it. The most certain result 
has been that the earliest recognizable form was the Christian preaching, 
and that that contained such elements as the deity of Jesus, his atoning 
death, and his resurrection from the dead. 

Vincent Taylor has taken quite a bit of interest in the development of 


Form Criticism, so it is not surprising to see that he makes a rather large 
use of it in his commentary. 


The Greek Text 


Much work is still going on in the field of textual criticism in relation 
to the Gospel of Mark. Westcott and Hort and Nestlé are still the com- 
monly used texts, both of them presenting a Neutral text based primarily 
upon the two ancient uncial manuscripts, B and Aleph. New manu- 
scripts have come to light since the days of Westcott and Hort, notably 
P ® and Theta. 

Text critics are debating as to whether the old Neutral family was 
really “neutral,” as Westcott and Hort thought, or whether it was an 
excellent revision. But there is still almost universal agreement that it 
contains the best available Greek text, whether we prefer to call it 
Neutral or Alexandrian. 

Much work has been carried on to try to isolate a “Caesarean Text.” 
Theta, Family 1, Family 13, and some versions and fathers seem to hang 
together somewhere between the Neutral and Western families. The 
experts are still debating as to whether this should be considered another 
major family or a mixture of the two older families. At best, it may be 


necessary to introduce just a few such readings into our critical text 
in time. 
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S. C. E. Legg has edited a volume which gives a much fuller critical 
apparatus than that found in the old eighth edition of Tischendorf: 
Novum Testamentum Graece: Euangelium secundum Marcum. An in- 
ternational company of textual scholars is working on a project to pro- 
vide a fuller critical apparatus for the whole of the New Testament. 
When the rest of the New Testament is completed, the work on Mark 
will probably be done over, as the work of Legg has not proved com- 
pletely satisfactory. Legg’s volume gives the Westcott-Hort Greek text 
at the top of each page with no attempt to improve on it. 

Vincent Taylor introduced fewer than a hundred changes in the 
Westcott-Hort text in the text used in his commentary, largely on the 
basis of the more recently discovered manuscripts. We can still rely on 
the Westcott-Hort and Nestlé texts as exceedingly accurate, but we 
ought, like Taylor, to be willing to consider a few changes on the basis 
of material in the critical apparatus of Nestlé or Legg. 


The Original Language of Mark 


Around 1930 there was a vicious debate about the original language 
of the Gospels. Burney, Montgomery, and Torrey tried to prove that 
some or all of the Gospels were written originally in Aramaic and later 
translated into our Greek. The fight waxed warm for a while, but it has 
almost completely died out. Three Chicago scholars led the fight for the 
Greek original theory, Goodspeed, Riddle, and Colwell, but virtually 
all New Testament scholars were strongly in favor of it. It is hardly 
worthwhile now even to go into the arguments advanced. 

We may be quite sure that Mark was originally written in Greek. We 
can see, however, certain marks of Aramaic influence. We would cer- 
tainly expect that in a work written by a Jew whose original language 
was Aramaic. It is probable that Jesus normally spoke Aramaic when 


_ he was speaking to Jews in Palestine. So there is room for the Aramaic 


scholars to try to throw whatever light they can on the Gospel material, 
though the only way they have to get back to the Aramaic is by trans- 
lating the present Greek sayings into a hypothetical Aramaic original. 
Some of the newer commentaries, including that of Vincent Taylor, are 
working with this approach a bit. 


The Miracles 


A person’s view of the miracles will greatly color his approach to the 
Gospels in many essential points. 
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Not too long ago it could be said that it was a fundamental tenet of 
criticism to deny the historicity of every reputed miracle. And it must 
be admitted that much of historical criticism even today has not got 
completely away from that presupposition. 

When modern science was in its infancy it made certain claims that 
it has found necessary to give up. It claimed an over-all ascendency for 
a hard and fast mechanistic philosophy. Science now recognizes more 
fully the limits of its scientific laws, which are simply observed regu- 
larities. It no longer claims that all of life is under the control of such 
laws. It is more humble about the limits of its own knowledge. No longer 
is there any reason for denying, on the basis of science or philosophy, that 
God can use forces or laws that man has not as yet discovered. 

The great British layman, C. S. Lewis, has written one of his finest 
books showing that there is no fact or necessary theory in science or 
philosophy that makes a belief in the biblical miracles impossible in 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

Another Britisher, Alan Richardson, then goes on to show the histori- 
cal credibility of the miracles of the New Testament. He shows that they 
were an absolutely essential part of the earliest sources and that the early 
church could not have developed apart from them. 

While it was unpopular in scientific circles to believe in miracles, 
Christian scholars tried to discover ways of discarding the miracles. 
Albert Schweitzer, in his Quest of the Historical Fesus, gave the death 
blow to the attempt to show that the miracle stories were misunderstand- 
ings of purely natural events. Fosdick, in his Modern Use of the Bible, 
tried to show that the miracles became more and more numerous the 
further one got from the original events, assuming that if one could go 
all the way back no miracles would be found at all. But the earliest 
Gospel, Mark, contains the highest proportion of the miracles, and the 
long, late Gospel, John, the smallest. And even the earliest Formeges- 
chichte source, the preaching, is shot through with the miracles. S. J. 
Case put out two books in defense of his superstitious-age theory, Ex peri- 
ences with the Supernatural in Early Christian Times and The Rise of 
Christian Supernaturalism. He tried to prove that the first century was 
a superstititious age; we twentieth-century intellectuals are free to reject 
any reputed miracle from such a time. But, of course, such an approach 
can never be proved—or disproved! If a person holds a view of philoso- 
phy or science that makes him reject the miracles, let him follow Case 
in his superstitious-age theory, let him tear all of his early sources to 
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shreds, and let him build a view of Christianity with what is left and 
with his own wishful thinking. 

It is perfectly clear that a nonmiraculous view of Christianity is not 
historic Christianity. There are some who still prefer it to historic Chris- 
tianity, but their number is far smaller than it was a generation ago. We 
cannot at this point try to give the reasons for the great resurrection of 
the power of evangelical Christianity, but we can call attention to the 
fact with grateful hearts. 

No amount of positive proof will ever convince a man who has a 
universal negative in his mind against the miracles, and there are still 
some in that category. But once the universal negative has been removed, 
each person has the right and the duty to evaluate the evidence in favor 
of any reputed miracle. All of us do that in regard to the reputed 
miracles of the Catholic shrines or the cures of the faith healers. Unless 
a person is bound by a theory of verbal inerrancy, he has the right to 
take that same approach to the miracles of the Bible. 

It is quite popular to make a separation within the miracles of Jesus 
and then go on and reject the so-called nature miracles. Vincent Taylor, 
for example, leans strongly in that direction. We would call attention to 
the fact, however, that these miracles were worked for the benefit of 
human beings just as were the other miracles; it makes no important 
difference that men were helped indirectly rather than directly. We 
cannot help feeling that the reasons for rejecting the nature miracles 
are far more subjective than objective. We could wish that all scholars 
would accept all of the miracles found in all the Gospels, but we can 
at least be very thankful that more and more of them are accepting at 
least the more important miracles. It is no longer necessary to parade 
one’s rejection of the miracles in intellectually respectable circles. Many 
of the finest scientists, philosophers, and biblical scholars are humble 


_ believers in a supernatural approach to historic Christianity. 


The Purpose of the Gospel 


John plainly tells us why he wrote his Gospel. Mark did not do that. 
Yet from a careful study of the Gospel itself we may see quite clearly that 
Mark’s purpose was essentially the same as John’s. In fact, all four 
Gospels were written for the purpose of leading people to a saving faith 
in Jesus and to a fuller knowledge of the meaning of such faith. They 
were written for religious purposes. They were not meant to be Ph.D. 
dissertations for a degree in history in a modern university. It is only 
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as we understand the purpose for which our Gospel was written and 
interpret it in the light of that purpose that we may hope to get from 
it what the original author sought to put into it. 

Now we must avoid the extreme of saying that history meant nothing 
to the Gospel writers. It is not true to say that we could have just as 
good a Christianity if it could be proved that Jesus never even lived. 
Christianity is a historic religion; it is very different from some of the 
world religions at this point. Think of what Paul said, for example, of 
what would be the result if it could be shown that Christ had not risen 
from the dead. Then he goes on to marshal his proof that Christ in fact 
did rise. The factual basis of Christianity has suffered the most intense 
criticism from all kinds of sources, yet its essential facts remain firm. 

Papias, around 140 A.D., made a very important distinction when he 
said that Mark wrote accurately but not in order. The facts that he 
presents are true, but they are not presented in an exact chronological 
order. How much time and effort has been spent to try to work out an 
exact chronology for the life of our Lord! There is, of course, a certain 
necessary order. He was born before he lived. He was a child before 
he was a man. His public ministry came before his crucifixion. The 
Crucifixion preceded the Resurrection; the Resurrection, the Ascension. 
There are also certain places within these larger divisions where the 
writer knows of a chronological connection between two events and calls 
attention to it; such as, for example, the Great Confession near Caesarea 
Philippi and the Transfiguration. 

Various scholars feel that they can sense a certain orderly develop- 
ment in the Gospel in addition to the things we have been speaking 
about. It is quite probable that Mark had at least some reason for the 
general order which he followed; he did not take wholly unrelated 
paragraphs, shuffle them, and then pull them out of a hat at random. 

But anyone who has studied a harmony of the Gospels recognizes easily 
that the detailed order of events in the Gospels is not the same in any 
two of them. Quite often we would be wasting our time to try to dis- 
cover which order is right and which is wrong. 

Let us recognize that the Gospels are primarily religious literature 
meant to lead persons to eternal life, not historical monographs meant 
to satisfy the curiosity of twentieth-century graduate students in history. 
Our faith is based upon highly trustworthy history, yet history is always 
subservient to spiritual ends. How tragic it is when some persons spend 
their time arguing about some minute point in history and neglect the 
great spiritual lessons! 
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The Historical Accuracy of the Gospel 


While we should recognize that history is secondary in the Gospels, 
we may also recognize that the history that is presented is trustworthy 
history. We have the duty to apply the canons of historical criticism to 
the Gospel material. 

Some of the work of historical criticism has been carried on by those 
who believe that it is necessary to deny historicity to all miraculous 
elements. A critic working on that presupposition cannot possibly arrive 
at a position that considers the Gospels trustworthy; all four Gospels 
and all the sources that can be discovered back of the Gospels are full 
of the miraculous. A critic of this sort has no trustworthy sources at all. 
Critics of this school present just about as many pictures of Jesus and 
early Christianity as there are critics drawing the pictures. 

But there are likewise critics who believe in the miracles. They can 
apply the canons of criticism to the Gospel with all fairness. They can 
discover all the facts about who wrote the documents, what sources they 
used, whether the authors were in a position to discover the facts or not, 
whether the authors were wise, honorable men or not, and so on. Such 
critics will discover certain minor discrepancies between the different 
Gospels, at least in the best texts that are available. They will discover 
certain problems that cannot be solved in the light of existing knowledge. 
But they will likewise discover that all the Christian sources unite in 
presenting the major facts about the life and work of Jesus and even 
many of the lesser details. 

The science of archaeology has often confirmed the accuracy of the 
Gospel material when it had been doubted or denied, though the main 
contribution of that science has been that of increasing our understand- 
ing of the times. 

The Gospels have nothing to fear from any fair study of historical 
criticism. Nor should any of us hesitate to use that discipline. We should 
be on our guard, however, against work done by those who have as a 
fundamental presupposition a denial of the miraculous. 


The Christology of Mark 


Here we come to a matter of supreme importance. How did Mark 
present Jesus to his readers? 

Before a student uses the literature in this field he must be aware of 
the theological presuppositions of the various scholars whose books he 
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uses. Especially should he know their views on the matter of the miracles. 
It goes without saying, that those who make a complete denial of the 
miracles must see in the historic Jesus only a human being. After remov- 
ing all the miraculous element from their documents, they have only 
very fragmentary sources left. And their authors have told so many 
unbelievable stories that they are not to be considered at all trustworthy 
in what is left. Each modern scholar of this school, then, must choose 
from such sources just those elements that appear to him to be believable 
and then fill in the gaps out of his imagination. Naturally there is the 
widest kind of divergence in their pictures. Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of 
the Historical Jesus and the more recent Search for the Real Fesus by 
C. C. McCown give a good survey of the attempts of such scholars to 
find the historical or real Jesus. They nearly all agree that Jesus really 
lived, that he exerted a tremendous influence upon certain people, that 
he was only a human being, that he worked no miracles and that he 
did not die an atoning death or rise from the dead. But beyond those 
points there is no agreement. 

But it is perfectly clear that such a Jesus as that was not the Jesus 
found in the Gospel of Mark—or, for that matter, in any of the early 
Christian documents. Any person is free to construct his own idea of 
what he thinks Jesus was, but any honest scholar can see clearly a very 
definite picture of the Jesus of the early Christian documents. There 
will always, for various reasons, be some doubt about the exact details, 
but the main lines of the picture can be very definitely determined by 
any who are willing to pay the price of a careful, grammatico-historical 
interpretation of the actual documents. 

Mark starts his Gospel with the words: “The beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ the son of God.” The words “the son of God” are doubt- 
ful; Westcott and Hort relegate them to their margin, but Vincent 
Taylor argues for their originality rather effectively. But we should 
recognize that the deity of Jesus in Mark is not dependent upon the 
presence of these words here. Jesus is also called the Son of God in 3:11, 
5:7, and 15:39. He is called “My beloved son” in 1:11 and 9:7, and 
“the Son of the Blessed” in 14:61. But even these references are by 
no means the whole story. Throughout the Gospel we see marks of the 
deity of Jesus in his words and in his mighty works; this could easily be 
expanded into a full paper in itself. 

But while Mark presents a superhuman Jesus, he likewise makes it 
quite plain that Jesus was also a true human being. Those who defend 
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the deity of Jesus should be very careful that they do not neglect the 
fact of his humanity. He was born as a tiny babe. He grew normally 
into manhood. He increased in wisdom and stature, just as normal per- 
sons do. He could become tired and hungry. He experienced the joys 
and the sorrows of human beings. He was tempted to sin. And so we 
might go on. We must not be guilty of the Docetic hersy in denying the 
full humanity of our Lord. 

We must not expect to find the philosophical and theological explana- 
tions of this dual nature of Jesus that we find in the later Epistles of 
the New Testament and in the councils and creeds of later Christendom. 
Our Gospels are not textbooks of philosophy or systematic theology, 
though a true Christian theology ought to be in harmony with the 
positions presented in the New Testament. 

We notice that Mark called Jesus the Christ right at the very begin- 
ning. Innumerable studies have been made of the concept of Messiah 
in relationship to Jesus. Many have tried to deny that Jesus was the 
Christ or that he ever claimed to be the Messiah. Schweitzer turned 
the tide in the opposite direction. Following them, many have made the 
messianic concept completely central in their understanding of Jesus. 

But the concept of the messiahship is a very fluid one and must be 
watched very carefully. What did Jesus himself mean by it? What did 
Mark? Jesus certainly refused to allow himself to be made the kind 
of Messiah that many of the Jews were looking for. 

Much has been made by certain scholars like Wrede of the “Messianic 
Secret.” Although the idea has been exaggerated, there is a kind of 
truth in it. Jesus did not go about proclaiming to all hearers that he 
was the Messiah. Quite often he told persons not to tell anyone that 
he was the Christ. He knew of the Jewish longing for a political leader 
to throw off the Roman bondage and to make the Jewish nation the 
leading power of the world. At the beginning of his ministry and often 
during it, Jesus was tempted to allow himself to be made that kind of 
Messiah, but he steadfastly rejected each temptation. Very few persons 
could really understand anything about the true Messiah. Jesus had to 
give his teachings along these lines very slowly and carefully. The incident 
near Caesarea Philippi is one of the great turning points in the Gospel. 
Near the end of his ministry Jesus brings out two very different attitudes 
toward himself that were taken by his friends and admirers. Some of 
them identified him as one of the messianic forerunners or a great 
prophet; Jesus was not satisfied with their answers, even though they 
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were friendly to himself. It was only when Peter clearly identified him 
as the Messiah that Jesus gave his approval. And even Peter and the 
rest of the twelve had to be taught much more about the person and 
work of the Messiah. But after Caesarea Philippi we can see that Jesus 
gave his major attention to the training of those men who recognized 
him as a spiritual Messiah, giving very little time to those who recognized 
him only as a good and great man. 

Closely related to the concept of the Messiahship is that of the King- 
dom. Scofield’s attempt to separate between the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the Kingdom of God is recognized by nearly all scholars as a failure. 
But real scholars are still debating about the full and exact meaning of 
the Kingdom. Was it an eschatological concept or a contemporaneous 
one? Does it have any geographical limitations? Is it an individual or 
a social concept? The answer to these and similar questions ought to be 
found in a fair interpretation of the sayings of Jesus himself. Most of 
the difficulty is due to the fact that so many scholars emphasize one 
phase of the teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom to the neglect of other 
phases. E. F. Scott has made one of the best of modern studies in his 
book The Kingdom of God in the New Testament. He shows clearly 
that the Kingdom is both contemporaneous and eschatological, both 
social and individual. It is the reign of God in the heart of the individual 
believer here and now, the reign of God in his church during this age, 
and the reign of God in the new heavens and the new earth throughout 
eternity. Only such an inclusive concept as this can do justice to all the 
parables and other teachings of Jesus about the Kingdom. 

It is well known that Mark does not emphasize the teachings of Jesus. 
It is quite evident that the old “liberal” position that made Jesus ex- 
clusively a great teacher cannot be defended by a fair study of the 
sources. But Jesus was a great teacher, and even in Mark we find enough 
material to see that and to get a fair idea of the content of his teaching. 
We can be thankful, though, that we have the much fuller accounts in 
the other Gospels. An interesting and profitable study can be made, 
however, of the teachings of Jesus recorded in Mark. 

Mark is primarily a Gospel of action. We see the many deeds that show 
the kindness of Jesus’ character, the wonderful miracles that testify to 
his supernatural power, his complete keeping of the provisions of the 
will of God. The climax, though, is reached in the passion and resurrec- 
tion narrative which occupies such a large proportion of the whole 
Gospel. We do not expect to find the fully developed soteriology of the 
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later creeds and theologies, but we can clearly see that Mark presents 
the death of Jesus as an atoning death, not just a tragic end to a life of 
failure. Then the seeming tragedy of Calvary was turned into the triumph 
of Easter by the fact of the resurrection. 


The End of the Gospel 


The earliest and most trustworthy manuscripts end very abruptly 
with the words, “For they were afraid,” in 16:8. Some few scholars 
have argued that Mark meant to end his Gospel just there; that is cer- 
tainly possible, but it does not seem very probable to most students. 
Probably the original ending of the Gospel was lost very early in its 
textual transmission. Several later attempts were made to bring it to 
a smooth conclusion. We are most familiar with the so-called “long 
ending” such as is found in verses 9-20 in the Authorized Version. Here 
is where we find the command to drink poison and to take up poisonous 
snakes; we can be very thankful that text criticism shows that those words 
were no part of the original Gospel. Our famous American manuscript, 
Codex Washingtoniensis, inserts the equivalent of a verse or two in the long 
ending to make it an extra long ending, adding a rather feeble excuse 
for the unbelief of the disciples. A very few manuscripts have a very 
short ending, the equivalent of just a verse or two. We cannot be sure 
how Mark brought his Gospel to an end. It is probable that all of his 
material has been preserved in the endings of Matthew and Luke, so 
probably nothing of importance has been lost. It is still conceivable 
that some early manuscript may solve this problem for us. 


Conclusion 


Even at the end of a rather long article, the writer cannot help feeling 
that he has just scratched the surface. The Gospel of Mark has been 
studied intensely by a vast number of scholars, but still there are so 
many problems that need to be studied. Many of the problems demand 
a high degree of technical training on the part of those who would 
tackle them. But there are other areas of study to challenge the average 
minister with just the basic seminary training. And there are plenty of 
areas for the layman to study with great profit. 
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New Testament Literature, 1954 


I. THE LITERATURE OF HOPE 


by Raymonp T. STaMM 


Since much of the work on the New Testament in 1954 was focused on the main 
theme of the Evanston Conference, we shall begin our survey with the more im- 
portant works dealing with the Christian hope. In evaluating them we shall 
keep in mind the following questions: What is the relation between the kingdom 
of God and history? What is man’s part in the fulfillment of the Christian hope? 
Does the Holy Spirit have new truth as well as new understanding of old truth 
to reveal to us? Is the way of love or the way of force going to be God’s last 
resort in consummating his kingdom? And how does the interpreter’s philosophy 
affect his interpretation? 

The Report of the Evanston Advisory Commission on “Christ—the Hope of 
the World” shows that the answers to these questions are complicated by growing 
difficulties in the communication of ideas. Theologians develop their own vocabu- 
laries, and too often they do not trouble to explain to the nonspecialist what they 
mean when they import such words as kerygma, eschatological, and justification 
from Greek or Latin into English. And especially when many men of many 
minds get together to compose an ecumenical statement, it sometimes happens 
that even such plain English words as hope get turned upside down and are 
woven into a curtain of ambiguity that conceals rather than reconciles the 
divergences of interpretation. Thus a special meaning is given to hope in this 
Report: “The hope of which we speak is something different from what men 
usually mean when they speak of hope. In common speech ‘hope’ means a strong 
desire for something which may be possible but is not certain. What is spoken 
of here is something that we wait for expectantly and yet patiently, because we 
know that it can never disappoint us” (p. 1).! 

In this definition hope is confused with faith and faith is displaced by knowl- 
edge. The Bible is treated as if God’s revelation were of such a nature as to free 





1. The Christian Hope and the Task of the Church. Six Ecumenical Essays and the Report of 


the Assembly prepared by the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954). 
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the Christian from the inexorable necessity of taking his hope on faith. When we 
examine the theological underpinning of this Report we find a patchwork of 
paradoxes resulting from the clash of radically different philosophies of history. 
Concern not to “confuse man’s achievements with God’s” is salutary, but when 
the recoil from the Aybris of self-sufficient humanism is permitted to go to the 
opposite extreme of cutting the continuity between the kingdom of God and 
history, we have a resurgence of Gnosticism with a gospel that justifies the charge 
that religion is opium. Whatever urge to Christian social service such an inter- 
pretation may retain has no logical connection with the pessimistic philosophy 
of history on which it is based. 

To give Christians an incentive able to cope with Russian Marxist messianism, 
Canon J. E. Fison has written The Christian Hope: The Presence and the 
Parousia.? He aims to refute Glasson’s excision of eschatology as irrelevant to the 
20th century. He holds that Dodd’s theory of “realized eschatology” destroys the 
original meaning of the word eschaton and leaves “the actual realization of the 
kingdom completely in the air in sharpest contrast to the historical future orienta- 
tion of the whole Bible” (p. 64). Cullmann, he says, cuts the nerve of some of 
the deepest thinking in philosophy, ignores the deepest experience of mysticism, 
and makes havoc of the biblical insights that “point to the present anticipatory 
foretaste of the future reality as being the secret of all real Christian experience” 
(p. 58). “The trouble about Niebuhr is that his intellectual awareness does not 
seem to be matched by any mystical comprehension of the eschatological realities 
about which he speaks” (p. 68). “Dr. Brunner sees the point at issue with crystal 
clarity, but because of his refusal to come to terms with the mystical element in 
religion, his theology offers an intellectual rather than a living hope” (p. 246). 

Thus Fison, while accepting what he regards as valid in the work of these 
and other interpreters of the Christian hope, taxes them with failure to keep 
ethics, mysticism, and eschatology in proper balance. His own mysticism does 
not waste itself in idle contemplation, nor does it aim at ultimate absorption of 
the self in Deity. It is the “I—Thou” relationship of love, and this love is not, 
as in Nygren’s interpretation, a one-way traffic condescension, but “a mutual two- 
way traffic reciprocity of exchange. ‘Love on the dole’ is not meant to be the 
Christian experience in the present and is certainly not the Christian hope in 
the future” (p. 212). Quoting Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, II, iii, “Journeys end 
in lovers meeting,” Fison substitutes marriage similes and metaphors for those 
of the law court, and points out that “no one has ever arrived there without 
finding that the end was in fact a new beginning” (p. 231). This emphasis on 
God’s love directs us not to the field of Megiddo but to the tree of Golgotha 
as “our ground of confidence and hope” (p. 202). It prevents fear of judgment 
from dwarfing faith in grace, and the parousia thus interpreted gives “the lie to all 
vindictive eschatologies, whether ecclesiastical or political” (p. 201). This is 





2. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. 
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because the Christ with whom we now have this relationship of love is the same 
Christ who is coming and who will do the judging: “parousia” means both 
“presence” now and a future “coming.” 

But whereas “realized eschatology” abandons a future parousia, Fison retains 
it in order to keep mysticism from degenerating into a flight of “the alone to the 
Alone,” and he says that the resurrection of the body, “which is a corporate 
and not merely an individual doctrine,” is needed to safeguard “the relative 
reality of the material order,’ while the concept of the millennium “may safe- 
guard the historical process from complete ultimate unreality and meaningless- 
ness” (pp. 222-3). Yet we can know nothing of this future “coming” beyond 
what we can experience in our present I—-Thou relationship of love with Christ. 

The advantages of Fison’s approach are plain. Emphasis on the “presence” 
of Christ with us now keeps the past of Christianity from becoming a receding 
memory inapplicable or even obsolete, and the future hope from degenerating 
into apocalyptical fantasy and vindictiveness. The Lord’s Supper is given a 
balanced interpretation with respect to memory, present experience, and future 
consummation. The concept of the parousia is kept from being merely a hope 
for future compensation for something missed on earth. Equally important, man 
is given a part in the coming of God’s kingdom, at least with respect to preparing 
for it and thus hastening it; and it is precisely this incentive to creative Christian 
living that is needed to cope with the Communist messianic complex today. This is 
the vital thing that Canon Fison has to say to us, and it is true despite the fact 
that his attempt to explain the continuing delay of the fuure parousia by making 
a sharp distinction between chronos, “calendar time,” and kairos, “lovers’ time,” 
cannot be considered successful. If we are going to retain the time element in 
our discussions of the coming of the kingdom, it would be better to speak in 
terms of personal growth and historical development. On the other hand, if we 
are going to excise the chronological factor as the “realized eschatology” does, we 
had better abandon the present ambiguous use of the Greek word eschaton. 

The trouble with this eschatological clock starts with Mark 9:1. Was Jesus 
mistaken? Fifty years ago apologists said that it was the primitive church, not 
Jesus who had miscalculated the date of the Day of the Lord. They regarded 
Mark 13 as a “Little Apocalypse” consisting not of words of Jesus alone but 
mainly of “prophecies” created by the Christians’ reaction to the events which 
they appear to predict. Consequently many modern reconstructions of the teach- 
ing of Jesus have ignored this chapter of Mark and its parallel “Doom Chapters,” 
Matthew 24 and Luke 21. But, as G. R. Beasley-Murray points out in his Jesus 
and the Future,’ neither this nor “realized eschatology” is a satisfactory solution. 
He says that it is “a bad thing that the Church, has, for practical purposes, re- 





3. Jesus and the Future: An Examination of the Criticism of the Eschatological Discourse, 
Mark 13, with Special Reference to the Little Apocalypse Theory (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1954). 
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moved the Last Day to a distance. It has been content to hand over its living 
hope to the Marxists, to whom the expectation of a future kingdom is a driving 
force” (p. 190). Himself inclining to conservative views, he subjects the Little 
Apocalypse theory to rigorous criticism, attempting “to show that the teaching 
of the eschatological discourse approximates so closely to the otherwise attested 
teaching of our Lord as to preclude the necessity for postulating an extraneous 
origin for it” (p. 172). Unable to recall ever hearing a sermon preached on any 
verse of Mark 13, and observing that Mark 13:30 is often quoted by opponents 
of the Christian Faith, he says, “In order to reach a responsible decision on this 
matter, and to satisfy my own mind, I set out to read everything of repute 
written on Mark 13 since 1864.” 

The result is a detailed critical history of the interpretation of Mark 13. The 
bibliography lists nearly 300 works. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
history of the formulation and development of the Little Apocalypse theory, to 
the attacks upon it, and to the substitutes proposed for it, together with the 
attempts to vindicate it. The remainder discusses the theology of Mark 13 and 
its relation to Luke 21, Matthew 24, Q, the letters of Paul, the Gospel of John, 
Revelation, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Oracle of Eusebius. 

While recognizing that no final decision seems possible, our author argues for 
the view that the discourse in Mark 13 “was spoken on one occasion, but it was 
reproduced in a fragmentary condition, either through its narration at various 
times by the apostles or because it was too long to be remembered in its entirety” 
(p. 212). Matthew 24 and Luke 21, he concludes, are from an independent 
source rather than a re-editing of Mark (pp. 227-8), and Mark 13 has “many 
indications of Aramaic origin” (p. 250). Although acknowledging that we cannot 
know the precise date when this discourse first began to circulate, he agrees with 
Piganiol that it “should be considered the most ancient document of Christianity” 
(p. 246). 

Quoting Baldensperger’s view that the mistake in the date of “the End” is 
irrelevant and that “religious perfection does not include omniscience,” Beasley- 
Murray says, “Everything we know about Jesus points to the naturalness of his 
believing in a speedy coming of the End” (p. 186). And, again, quoting Althaus, 
“What in the first community lived as certainty moves us at all times as continuous 
possibility,” he goes on to say that Jesus’ conviction of the nearness of the 
victory was due to the clarity of the vision in his soul resulting from his unique 
consciousness (p. 190). His conclusion is that Mark 13, in describing the fall of 
the temple in the context of the woes of the End, “truly represents the mind of 
Christ. It does not reveal all that mind; it does not even give all that Jesus spoke 
on the occasion described; but it is right in showing that Jesus did not know the 
the ebb and flow of time and history. Its nature he knew; its End he knew; but 
not its extent” (p. 204). He has shown that the task of interpreting the 13th 
chapter of Mark is not as simple as either the fundamentalists or the advocates 
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of the Little Apocalypse theory have imagined, and his book challenges those 
who hold the theory of “realized eschatology” to a thoroughgoing restudy of the 
sources of Jesus’ teaching about the future. 

Treatises on theology generally reserve eschatology for the last chapter. But 
the multiplying tragedies of personal and national life have increased the tension 
between modern man and the Christian hope to the point where this subject can 
no longer be treated as a sort of appendix to the other doctrines of the Christian 
faith. For this reason Emil Brunner, finding that the last volume of his Dogmatics 
will have to be delayed for several years, has written what is to be its concluding 
section and has published it in advance under the title Eternal Hope.* In doing 
so he has been impelled by the crying need of church life and by the tragic ex- 
perience of losing his son in a railway accident. 

Himself a member of the Evanston advisory committee, Professor Brunner 
has found that such a document as was aimed at is unable to penetrate deep 
enough into these tensions to succeed in proclaiming the biblical word convincingly 
to our modern age. His purpose is to formulate the Christian hope so that it 
does not confront the modern man with the choice: either science or faith. He 
aims to avoid not only the fundamentalist’s naive picture of Christ’s second 
coming but also “the objectivist defensive theology” which has led to con- 
fessionalism and to “an isolation of theology over against the world” (p. 216). 
And as for the existentialist theology of Bultmann, he says that it “amounts to 
faith without hope.” 

Brunner’s own hope is controlled by his conception of God as the wholly 
“Other,” who alone transcends the time stream, and who is unchanging from 
all eternity. God as Creator confronts man the creature in an “I—Thou” relation- 
ship from which man in revolt tries to escape by asserting his own proud will 
to save himself through technics of his own devising. But man in his hybris only 
succeeds in deluding himself with the hope of progress within history, which 
arises from his faith in reason and the self-assurance it conveys, but which is 
“an illegitimate child of Christianity” (p. 25). Burdened with guilt and with 
fear of death, which is God’s punishment for sin, man, unless and until he repents 
of his pride and self-will and is transformed by the grace of the God who is 
self-giving love, can do nothing but what will incur the very things he fears and 
bring down God’s judgment upon him. 

By contrast, the Christian’s eternal hope, according to Brunner, is hope for 
“the utter otherness of the life which is to come” (p. 131). This life is bestowed 
by the God who is love, and the consummation of God’s kingdom, “seen from the 
divine angle, is directed not towards the happiness of man but exclusively towards 
the realization of the divine will, of God’s rule in His Kingdom, of God’s purpose 
in creation and plan for the end” (p. 206). “When Jesus proclaims the Kingdom 
of God and its advent He means the ultimate, the perfect, the wholly other, the 





4. Translated by Harold Knight (London: Lutterworth Press, 1954). 
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end of history, which sets a bound to this whole historical world, this whole 
earthly life” (p. 69). With Jesus, the coming of the kingdom is said to be “no 
longer thought of as an event within history but as something breaking in from 
the transcendent” (p. 142). Accordingly, Brunner conceives the world consum- 
mation as the breakup of this whole world of time (p. 198); he regards Cull- 
mann’s representation of eternity as an endlessly long stretch of time as “absurd” 
(p- 53)- Hence to speculate about the heavenly dwelling places “is an idle 
occupation of fantasy for which the witnesses to Jesus Christ give us no induce- 
ment” (p. 205). He thinks that even the “Blessed are” of the Beatitudes “does 
not refer to the condition of heavenly beatitude” (p. 232), and he describes the 
resurrection of Jesus, which he says is the beginning of the Parousia, as some- 
thing which is “utterly incomprehensive and transcendent,” because it “represents 
the inbreak of the eternal world of God into our temporal sphere” (p. 144). 
Jesus is not awakened again to physical life, and although the resurrection of the 
flesh stands in the creed, it “is excluded by what Paul says in I Cor. 15:35-53” 
(p. 149). Yet “even in eternity there will be a world,” for “the consummation 
does not mean the cancellation of creatureliness,” and “bodiliness is just the 
mark of the creature existing in his characteristic difference” (p. 203). 

Meanwhile there is a Christian kind of faith in progress “which does not 
leave out of account the factor man, whom it regards as an instrument and 
co-worker with the grace of God, and which thus entrusts the amelioration of the 
world to human activity.” But in all this man must always remember that he 
“can only be the tool of God, not the real auctor of the betterment” (p. 72); 
for although man has been called to cooperate with God in the task of renovation 
(pp. 61-2), the change must begin with the man himself. Only the self-giving 
love, which is the most distinctive gift of the Spirit, and “the necessary fruit and 
also the infallible criterion of faith” can make the human “I” sensitive to the 
divine “Thou” and to the “thou” of his fellowman (p. 51). 

“The meaning of history,” says Brunner, “would seem to be the formation of 
the divine image in man.” But because man is in revolt, this meaning is embodied 
in actual world history only in a form that is “concealed, muddled, falsified, by 
self-deification and world deification and by the consequent egoism and egocen- 
tricity of man” (p. 86). The last judgment will be required to bring all this to 
light. At that time sin will be annihilated, death will be destroyed, and the 
present state in which the new life of the Christian and of the church, which is 
the agent of the kingdom of God, is hidden will be terminated. No man will 
be able to escape this judgment, for no man is annihilated in death. But why does 
God delay this consummation? Brunner says frankly that he has no explanation 
of “the fact that Jesus expected an early end of history through His coming in 
glory, and inspired in His disciples this same hope” (p. 129). He does suggest 
that the deferment arose “from a divine consideration of man’s lack of pre- 
paredness” (p. 130), and he finds it “questionable whether the expectation of an 
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imminent end has such vital significance for the New Testament message as has 
constantly been asserted since the time of Albert Schweitzer and the school of the 
thoroughgoing eschatologists” (p. 120). 

This treatment of the Christian’s eternal hope raises almost as many questions 
as it solves. If “progress drives humanity automatically to suicide” (p. 78), how 
can God’s delay in putting an end to this fatal historical process be said to be a 
merciful consideration for man’s lack of preparedness for Christ’s second coming? 
How could Jesus have been the Logos of the first chapter of the Gospel of John 
and yet have been absent from history so as to have had to “break into” it? Did 
the writer of the goth Psalm and the author of II Peter who quoted him mean 
that God is wholly beyond time and unaffected by time when they said that a 
thousand years with the Lord is as one day? Would a person who happened to be 
struck by lightning, which Brunner takes to be the one symbol which most effec- 
tively expresses the divine transcendence of space and time, to be likely to agree 
that lightning is “so to speak, a happening without temporal extension, its flash 
is nowhere and everywhere at the same time”? If the concept of transcendence 
is itself a “symbol” (p. 140), how can we know that it really represents the 
relation of this wholly Other God to time and space, and how can even a divine 
revelation tell us anything certain about him? If we say that we know this God 
by the “self-giving agape” revealed by Jesus, and then say that he uses man as a 
“tool” for the achievement of what he wills to do, how can we claim that his 
love is utterly different from the all too human love which allows one person to 
use another for his own purposes? 

These are only a few of the many philosophical and theological puzzles. The 
author tries to protect himself from such objections by saying, “All symmetrical, 
logically satisfying knowledge of God is death-bringing” (p. 184). When the 
argument gets into a tight place he slips out by the door of paradox. It may 
well be doubted whether this approach to the interpretation of the Christian 
hope can really save us from the dilemma: either science or faith. 

Nevertheless, Brunner’s statement, being written by one person, is more chal- 
lenging to our thinking than the composite report submitted to the Evanston 
Conference. Another example of the advantage of an individual treatment of 
this subject over a mosaic which is a common denominator of many minds is 
The Christian Hope by T. A. Kantonen.’ His aim is “to set forth in the light of 
Christ-centered revelation what the future holds both for individuals and the 
race, both within history and beyond it.” Brief but comprehensive, this book 
speaks with a clarity which does not befog difficult questions with the language 
of paradox. Some important insights of Finnish scholars are cited, which would 
otherwise be inaccessible to English readers. 

The strength of Professor Kantonen’s discussion of the Christian hope lies 
in its optimism, a quality which is greatly needed in these days of doctrinaire 





5. Philadelphia: Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1954. 
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pessimism. He says that it is “sinful to view the possibilities of history with 
defeatism, to focus attention on its antichristian aspects alone, and to regard 
with suspicion Christian efforts toward social justice. Not frustration but buoyant 
hope is the Christian attitude” (p. 69). It is all too easy for those who have 
rejected the view that the kingdom of God will come by a process of gradual 
moral evolution to turn around and believe in progress in reverse towards an 
inevitable catastrophe by a process of demonic de-volution. “But neither can we 
apply the evolutionary idea to the forces of evil and hold that the Antichrist 
is an inevitable end-result of the maturation of the forces of evil” (p. 64). There 
are also some sane words about the right way to interpret the Book of Revelation. 
The theme of judgment, while taken no less seriously than by the other writers 
under review here, is not permitted to eclipse the theme of the love of God. The 
question of eternal punishment is treated in a spirit of compassion, with recog- 
nition of the fact that the decision of the Judge is not so simple a matter as our 
prophets of fire and brimstone seem to think. “It is extremely difficult to believe 
that the final destiny of every man is sealed at death” (p. 40). 

There is a forthright discussion of the intermediate state of the individual 
between his death and the end of the world. The future life is conceived not only 
in terms of a heavenly rest but of growth and activity, with a variety of tasks 
to be performed (p. 47). The concept of salvation by grace alone is made basic 
to the Christian hope, but man’s receptivity of this grace “is not dead passivity 
but spiritual life and growth” (p. 45). Hope is neither confused nor made 
synonymous with faith: it is faith’s vision, faith’s courage, “faith expressing the 
depth of its resources in a rich and full harmony. It sets the sights of faith 
upon the ultimate realization of the divine purpose for the world” (p. 88). And 
this hope is “as indispensable to love as it is to faith,” investing “both faith and 
love with a solemn sense of responsibility” (pp. go-1). 

Some of the author’s quotations from other writers require scrutiny. For ex- 
ample, Karl Heim’s comparison of Christ’s second coming to an avalanche 
hanging over the world until the last trumpet sends it crashing down to annihilate 
all the enemies of God (p. 77), raises the question, which attitude is ultimate 
in the heart of God, the love which sent his Son to pray, “Father, forgive them,” 
or the vengeance in the Taunt Song of the Apocalypse, “In the cup she mixed 
for others mix a double dose for her” (Rev. 18:6). Dibelius’ interpretation 
of the ethic of love which Jesus teaches in the Sermon on the Mount involves a 
false either-or (p. 90). On p. 92, C. S. Lewis’ statement that “when the author 
appears on the stage the play is over” is used to illustrate the effect of the second 
coming of Jesus, whereas the Prologue to the Gospel of John implies that the 
Author of history never has been, is not now, and never will be absent from the 
world which he has created; and that, if the churches will hear it, is what the 
Spirit is trying to say to us today. 
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The proceedings at Evanston would have been greatly simplified if all the 
delegates had possessed a dictionary listing all the special meanings which their 
speakers and writers have given to ordinary everyday words like “hope.” As Paul 
S. Minear, in his Christian Hope and the Second Coming,® observes, “often the 
expectation which one side rejects is not the expectation which the other side 
affirms” (p. 12). He has written an admirably clear book which will help to 
put an end to this confusion. Believing that “there must be a more accurate 
recovery of the substance and structure of pristine Christian hope before either 
acceptance or rejection will be worth the energy” (p. 12), he has limited his 
study to biblical materials, and mainly to what he calls “strategic passages” in 
the New Testament. 

On this basis he defines the Christian hope, showing the relation between 
faith, hope, and love, and pointing out the qualitative differences between Chris- 
tian hope and general human hoping. It is not things or events but God who is 
the ground of Christian hope, which is thus a personal relationship, being “the 
ground, the goal, and the goad” of the Christian life. “We do not enter the door 
of Christian hope by accepting an inherited doctrine of the Second Coming but 
by being transformed into heirs through the death and resurrection of Christ” 
(p. 207). The Holy Spirit alone can provide the motive power. The life that 
the crucified Lord shares with his disciples “stems from and moves toward the 
God of hope. Their new hope embodies all the work begun, continued, and 
ended under the terms of his promise. Patience, eagerness, endurance, confidence, 
soberness, humility, obedience, love—these are all works of hope and tests of 
its genuineness” (p. 208). 

From this point of view the attempts of the fundamentalists to figure the 
date of the Second Coming are beside the main and vital point. Not only are 
they futile, but they give occasion to the scornful to say, ““We told you so,” and, 
with the mistaken reckoning, to reject the whole idea of a Second Coming of 
Christ. But, insists Dr. Minear, this would be quite illogical, for the time element 
is by no means the most important thing about the Second Coming, the hope 
of which is embedded in a vast complex of ideas and experiences that grew up 
throughout the whole period of the biblical history. But whatever its relative 
importance, we still have to reckon with the time element; for Jesus did expect 
the kingdom to come soon (Mark g:1), and so did Paul and his fellow laborers. 
Redefining the concepts of “time” and “the kingdom” does not remove the 
difficulty. 

Many of these ideas are alien to the modern Western mind and civilization, 
but this only makes it all the more important at least to try to put ourselves into 
the place of the biblical writers in order to see what were the religious connotations 
of the images they used to express their hope. Consequently the main part of 
this book is concerned with a number of dominant biblical images “that have 
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proved especially alien to our civilization” (p. 13). These are “the clouds of 
heaven,” “the thief,” “a naked man,” “the defeat of the dragon,” “the earth- 
quake,” “‘the keys of heaven,” and “the trumpet.” The development of each of 
these images is traced briefly from Genesis to Revelation, so that the reader may 
see what they stood for in the days when our Bible was written and why they 
cannot be disposed of by the simple method of rejection: because they embody 
religious experiences which are common to every age. 

Dr. Minear rightly insists that we avoid both ‘a spurious otherworldliness that 
consigns this world permanently to the devil” and “a spurious this-worldliness that 
treats the heavenly city as sheer illusion” (p. 208). And yet we may question 
whether Kierkegaard, who is quoted with approval (p. 133), in casting Jesus 
in the role of “the thief,’ has not got himself stuck on the devil’s horn of. the 
dilemma. Of course it is wrong to be proud and power-seeking, but that does 
not mean that there is not a right kind of honor and reputation that men ought 
to be encouraged to possess, instead of being made to believe that one of the 
reasons for Christ’s coming was to “steal” it from them. In his criticism of the 
sections on “the Thief” and ‘“Nakedness,”’ Dr. Wilder, in the Autumn, 1954 
number of Religion in Life (pp. 612-14), has suggested that “Dr. Minear might 
well offer to return this idea to Austin Farrer, for this kind of correspondence 
is his specialty.” 

Another point which requires mention is the question of how to reconcile some 
of these images with the love of God. If the plagues were designed to lead men 
to repent, their very severity was self-defeating, for they led men to curse God 
instead (Rev. 16:9, 11, 21). The question is not whether Hollywood has or has 
not prepared us for the sulfurous fumes of the Dragon War, but whether we 
should even attempt to make such images acceptable to Western civilization, 
which would seem to be bad enough as it is. In this respect, the Book of Revela- 
tion is as far from the foot of the Cross as the two hundred miles of the stream 
of blood which flowed from the winepress in the vision of the Seer of Patmos. 

The Gospel of John is very much closer to the God who is love. There are 
certain additional “strategic passages” in this Gospel that need to be taken into 
consideration. (The index shows only eight references to the Gospel of John as 
compared to more than seventy to the Revelation.) John’s Gospel, for instance, 
could have contributed some additional food for thought in connection with 
Jesus’ promise to the thief on the cross, “This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise,” which raises the problem of the intermediate state which is not dis- 
cussed in this volume. It is precisely at this point that the time element becomes 
urgent to mortals: What will the dead be doing during the interim until 
Judgment Day? 

Dr. Minear’s work of setting these biblical images relating to the Last Things 
into the context of their long history is an essential first step in solving the 
difficulty which was felt at Evanston in bringing the theodicy of the Advisory 
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Commission’s Report to bear logically on the practical tasks of the churches as 
set forth in the Six Ecumenical Surveys. The source of the difficulty is the fact 
that the Report on “Christ—the Hope of the World,” while giving firm assurance 
of life in heaven for the individual, cuts the continuity between history and the 
kingdom of God so as to constrict the hope of the human race for an ideal future 
on this earth. The Report says that God’s kingdom is not “simply the final outcome 
of this world’s history,” and that “there is no straight line from the labours of 
men to the Kingdom of God,” and it warns us not to confuse our programmes 
with this kingdom (Report, pp. 12 and 47). Consequently, the kingdom of God, 
although it has been realized with the first coming of Christ, must remain 
“hidden” until he comes again to consummate it. Meanwhile, as one member of 
the Advisory Commission has put it, “the deeds of the Church in the service of 
neighbourly love are necessarily carried by the knowledge that the Church is 
only patching and repairing something which will in any event soon fall to 
pieces.”” 

From this point of view it becomes exceedingly difficult to do justice to the 
horizontal aspect of the Christian hope. This is what makes the small volume 
by Professor Amos N. Wilder on Otherworldliness and the New Testament, 
which came out at the end of the year, of special importance. It is to be hoped 
that it will lead to the writing of more books on this vital subject. 

While doing full justice to the vertical aspect of the Christian hope, Dr. 
Wilder’s main concern is with the present theological tendency to do less than 
justice to its horizontal aspect. He discusses the issue in four chapters dealing 
respectively with modern faith and the charge of otherworldliness; a critique of 
New Testament theology today; the Jesus of history and modern Docetism; and 
the resurrection faith and a relevant salvation. He says that the biblical symbols 
which dramatize the contrasts between flesh and spirit, between earthly and 
heavenly agency, although justified, “should not mislead us into adopting a 
systematic dualism or theology of discontinuity” (p. 9). “Man as the Bible sees 
him lives in a horizontal dimension just as he lives in a social context, and any 
perpendicular dimension he enjoys here or hereafter is conditioned by these 
aspects of his creaturehood” (pp. 52-3). 

Anton Fridrichsen’s criticism of the current theological interpretation of the 
Bible is quoted with approval: “modern fundamentalism,” “illusionism,” and 
“a religious gnosis,” which break loose from history, view the Bible “as a purely 
metaphysical word, a document come into existence supernaturally,” and forbids 
us to search history, for “that would be to let human thought sit as judge of God’s 
revealed word” (pp. 57-8). This is the kind of interpretation which makes the 
Christ story unreal. Dr. Wilder calls it “gnosticizing the Gospel,” and to avoid 
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it he says that we must recognize that Jesus was a patriotic Jew, whose patriotism 
“was sublimated, indeed, and projected itself in eschatological images, but its 
sources were in a sentiment common to our human nature. The salvation Jesus 
wrought had, of course, its transcendent and universal significance, but it had its 
base in his wrestling with the problem of his people in his generation” (pp. 70-1). 

Therefore, the ordeal of the Son of Man “involved what we would call politics, 
no less; though politics in a very special form and with a prodigious background 
and scope: party politics, social cleavages, national goals and international atti- 
tudes” (p. 84). “If his word and deed searched and convulsed the hearts of those 
that heard him, it was not because he spoke general religious truths, nor because 
he mediated an encounter with the Wholly Other at some timeless level. It was 
because in this fateful moment of his nation’s destiny he invoked its supreme 
memories and loyalties” (p. 88). Bultmann’s view that Jesus “de-historized” 
God and man is thus “an abstraction which hardly does justice to the matter” 
(pp. 89-90). 

The power behind New Testament terms such as “Kingdom of God,” “Mes- 
siah,” and “Savior,” was that of long accumulated social hungers and dreams. 
“If the fulfillment of these dreams pointed also beyond this world that is because 
man is born with eternity in his heart. But we should not let ourselves be blinded 
to the fact that the real dynamic of the early Gospel arose out of the common life, 
and a long history of questing, suffering, and conflict” (p. 95). And the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, no less than the crucifixion, has to be interpreted in the light of this 
history. We have to “get behind the unreality which obscures this crucial witness 
of the New Testament for many men today” by suggesting “its roots in the life 
situation of the first disciples” (pp. 95-6). But the interpreters who invoke the 
kerygma, including the testimony that Christ died, was buried, and rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures, seem to assume “that it is simply a 
matter of belief or unbelief. The revelation involved will grip those whom God 
elects” (p. 98). 

This, however, is not enough to make the message of the resurrection come 
alive today: we must show that “the initial resurrection appearances were integral 
to the needs and hopes of the first disciples, and not merely in a ‘spiritual’ sense” 
(p. 98). Since their whole outlook tolerated no dualism of body and soul, nor 
of matter and spirit, “their wider hope included the transfiguration of nature” 
(p. 102). The hope which drew the disciples to Jesus was both religious and 
political; and his program was not irrelevant to history, nor did it deny the 
mission of Israel. ““What disoriented his followers, rather, was the ‘way’ he went, 
the way of the Servant, the way of the Cross” (p. 104). 

Quoting Professor F. C. Grant’s definition of “salvation” in the Bible as “the 
whole state of welfare or wellbeing of the people in right relations to God,” Dr. 
Wilder points out that the task of the Messiah included not only that of saving 
his people from their sins, but also that of saving them from all manner of 
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bondage and insecurity. Later when the Gentile church identified Jesus as Lord, 
Son of God, and World Savior, they were not merely transferring to him honors 
which had been bestowed on the conquerors and rulers of the world. “With a 
right instinct the early church saw in Jesus the true answer to the yearnings 
of the ancient world and its peoples for peace and righteousness” (p. 114). 
“When, therefore, such pagan titles as Savior and Lord were given to Jesus (as 
in the case of the earlier Jewish title, Messiah), these inevitably had what we 
would call ‘welfare’ connotations, social and political connotations, in the ears of 
the converts. The meaning and potency of these appellations went back to long 
accumulated social and cultural hungers and ideals. Such this-worldly connota- 
tions were, indeed, inseparably fused with yearnings for eternal life and personal 
redemption” (pp. 114-15). The fact that the early church looked for the imminent 
parousia of Christ “cannot set aside the fact that the believers were shaping a 
new pattern of human community and realizing very concrete social values 
in a widening movement which collided increasingly with existing institutions 
and vested interests, economic, political, and social” (p. 117). 

In his description of the origin of the New Testament conception of salvation, 
Dr. Wilder shows how God worked through “second causes” to inaugurate his 
kingdom: “We speak of the Holy Spirit as descending upon us and this is a 
proper figure of speech since it brings out the fact that it is God who is the giver 
of the Spirit. But as a matter of fact the Spirit doesn’t so much come down as 
come through” (p. 62). 

This being true, one would expect God to employ these same “second causes” 
in consummating his kingdom. But having given up the hope of progress within 
history toward the consummation of the kingdom as the outcome of history, 
the Report of the Evanston Advisory Commission cuts the continuity between 
them and raises acutely the question, Why is history? to which it has not given 
a satisfying answer. 

There is great joy in believing that a special mark of God’s grace is to give us 
his kingdom in the form of our task to work with him to create it on earth as it 
is in heaven. Is this the joy that the Evanston Assembly complained was lacking 
in the Report of its Advisory Commission? If so, then the remedy will not be a 
mere recasting the language, but will require to go deeper into a thoroughgoing 
re-examination of the whole underlying theodicy. One could wish that Dr. Wilder 
had added a fifth chapter entitled, “Otherworldliness and the Question, Why Is 
History?” But that would have required a whole volume. When such a volume 
is written it will certainly be under special obligation to all of the excellent books 
which we have been describing in this part of our study. 


(To be continued ) 
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REVELATION—IN HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


The Unity of the Bible, by H. H. Rowrey. The Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 
London, 1953. 201 pp. 15s. 


THE changing theological climate in Old Testament studies is evidenced by this 
interesting book written by the always stimulating and scholarly professor of Old 
Testament at the University of Manchester, England. Professor Rowley admits 
that had he written a book with such a title when he first began his theological 
studies, it would have aroused suspicion that he was an out-of-date obscurantist. 
The impressive series of books that have come from his pen in the last decade 
however are positive proof that such a suspicion would be unwarranted. The 
present volume gives further evidence of the man’s ability to combine profound 
and wide-ranging scholarship with fine evangelical concern and deep Christian 
conviction. Here is a book that strengthens one’s faith in the God who has 
revealed himself in the Scriptures. 

The book reproduces his W. T. Whitley Lectures first delivered at Regent’s 
Park College, Oxford, in 1951, later presented in the same year as the Julius 
Brown Gay Lectures at Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
finally at Rawdon College in 1952. The text is almost identical with the spoken 
word. Footnotes which have been kept at a minimum for the sake of the general 
reader furnish additional material. An excellent index of subjects, authors, and 
texts has been provided. 

A book such as this would have been, of course, impossible, were it not for the 
emphasis on the diversities of material within Scripture, uncovered by critical 
scholarship, and this the learned professor freely admits. His opening chapter 
bears as its title “Unity in Diversity.” By unity he does not mean identity of mes- 
sage and outlook throughout the Bible. The unity is dynamic rather than static 
and makes room for theological development within the Old Testament as well 
as between the Testaments. The view that the Bible is on a flat level of inspiration 
and authority is emphatically rejected. Not a little in the Old Testament he 
declares is superseded in the New. The standard for judging the Old Tesatment as 
a revelation of the character and will of God must be Christ. One is reminded 
of Luther’s famous dictum that the content of Scripture is was Christum treibt. 

Any kind of allegorical or typical interpretation of the Old Testament is re- 
jected, inasmuch as the one opens the door to undisciplined fancy, while the 
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other fails to take seriously the original Old Testament revelation for the people 
to whom it was imparted. Each Testament must be read first and foremost in 
terms of itself and its own Sitz im Leben before the one is related to the other; 
for the unity of the Bible is a unity of divine revelation given in the context of 
history and through the medium of human personality. Since the revelation is 
given in history an historical perspective must be maintained. The variety of 
levels in the Bible which produce the diversities of emphases springs from the 
differing personalities whom God used to reveal himself, not to any variation in 
God. God after all could only reveal to each individual what he was capable of 
receiving. The belief, however, that God did lay hold of certain men and reveal 
himself through them, as the writers again and again maintain, leads one to 
expect that amid the many diversities there would be an underlying unity. This 
perception gives to the Bible its enduring significance. Because of its unity as the 
bearer of God’s message it has meaning for the contemporary world. 

Two aspects of the unity of the Old Testament often cited as evidence of sharp 
diversity are discussed in two exceptionally well-documented chapters that are 
rich in insights. These deal with the conception of the essence of religion in the 
Law and the Prophets and the Old Testament teaching concerning God and 
man. The evidence which has been cited as proof that the priestly and prophetic 
teaching concerning the value and efficacy of sacrifice were diametrically opposed 
is examined. Only a superficial reading of the Old Testament, Rowley concludes, 
can lead to the view that the prophets and lawgivers had fundamentally opposed 
views. Both recognized that sacrifice and other ritual acts were meaningless unless 
charged with the spirit of the worshipper. The attitude of the heart was more 
fundamental to true religion than ritual form. The fact that the great ethical 
prophets of pre-exilic Israel stress so emphatically the necessity of obedience 
toward God does not necessarily imply an anti-cultic bias; for it is sacrifice as an 
external act unrelated to the spirit that they denounce, and the Law upholds 
them in this contention; for nowhere does it teach that men can live as they 
please so long as they offer the right sacrifices. To Rowley it is abundantly 
significant that the deepest word on sacrifice is contained in the prophetic canon— 
the Servant passages, which present a teaching that conforms to the pattern of 
sacrifice as conceived in the Law. This concept of the Servant is an important 
focal point of the unity of the Bible; and in Christ it finds its most evident fulfill- 
ment. At least to no other can the terms of the fourth Servant Song (Isaiah 53) 
be predicated with any kind of real relevance. 

In discussing the unity of the Old Testament as expressed in the teaching con- 
cerning God and man, Professor Rowley develops his thesis that the unity is one 
of growth. Although certain ideas were outgrown and even repudiated, much 
remained constant from the earliest documents, developing as time went on an 
ever richer and deeper meaning. The most significant ideas of God’s character, 
deeply impressed on the Bible as a whole, sprang from Israel’s experience of God 
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in the great formative period of the Exodus. The characteristic teachings of the 
Old Testament: God’s oneness which can never be represented by idols, his 
compassion, saving power and faithfulness, his initiative of his covenant in grace 
are taken for granted in the New Testament. The same is true of the Old Testa- 
ment thought concerning man. Man is portrayed throughout the Bible as a 
creature capable of enjoying the fellowship of God and called upon to serve him, 
yet responsible for maintaining his own obedience. The characteristic feature of 
biblical religion is the emphasis on the fact that God’s demands spring out of his 
character. The extent to which man becomes aware of the divine character is a 
measure of the divine demand. Greater insight carries with it greater responsi- 
bility. Underlying the whole thought of the Bible is the idea of a God who reveals 
himself in history and experience through a complex of personal and impersonal 
factors. 

The most significant bond of unity between the two Testaments is not the 
continuity of development in them, Dr. Rowley suggests, but it is the element 
that emphasizes the fundamental difference between them—promise and fulfill- 
ment. Even as in daily life there is a bond of unity between things that are 
antithetical to one another, as for example debtor and creditor, so the promise 
of the Old Testament as over against the fulfillment of the New indicates that 
the two Testaments are woven inextricably together. Both lay claim to the same 
basis of revelation, a revelation given by the same God through a combination 
of personal and impersonal factors; both have the same conception as to the 
nature of religion as man’s response to God’s initiative of his Covenant in grace. 
The commands of the New Testament which often supersede those of the Old 
Testament are based on principles whose roots are already in the Old. Hopes 
set forth in the Old receive their most evident fulfillment in the New. This is not 
to say that these hopes have been completely fulfilled in the Christian church. 
The New Testament itself perceives that the full consummation lies still in the 
future. There are, however, Old Testament streams of thought which run only 
to Christianity and have meaning only in relation to the church. 

The Cross and the Sacraments as elements of New Testament theology which 
emphasize its unity are discussed in the final two chapters against the background 
of the Old Testament and its fundamental conception of religion. Professor 
Rowley suggests that the terminology used by the New Testament writers in dis- 
cussing the significance of the Cross is based on Old Testament usage and should 
be so interpreted. If so, the sacrificial interpretation of the Cross so deeply 
inscribed in the New Testament need not be ignored as has happened to such a 
great extent in modern thought. It will cease to involve any unworthy ideas 
of God but will gain rich significance. The same is true in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Sacraments. The Old Testament demands that these symbols be 
invested with reality by being made the vehicles of the human spirit. They have 
no efficacy as a mere Opus operatum—a sound and good principle. 
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It would have been better had Professor Rowley chosen a broader and less 
controversial and sectarian theme than the Sacraments for the concluding chapter. 
This would have brought the book to its climax with a more general appeal. That 
he senses this is indicated by the half-apologetic way in which he recalls the story 
of the Baptist preacher whose sermons, no matter on what text they were based, 
ended with a section introduced by the remark: “Finally, my brethren, a few 
words about baptism.” Dr. Rowley offers not only a few words about baptism 
but a good many in which recent defenders of paedo-baptism, such as Oscar 
Cullmann, T. W. Manson, W. F. Flemington, and P. Ch. Marcel are roundly 
criticized. How much better as a closing theme would have been a more extended 
chapter on the Covenant or the Kingdom of God as ideas which demonstrate the 
unity of the Testaments. In his opening chapter he does single out briefly election 
and the Covenant as primary principles or ideas which give unity to the Old 
Testament, but it would have been well in his concluding chapter to have related 
these great concepts to the doctrine of the church in the New. 

Rosert H. Boyp 


BIBLE PANORAMIC 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament, by James B. 
PrircHarD. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1954. xvi plus 351 


pp. $20.00. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD has once more put us in his debt for a splendid contribu- 
tion to the tools of Old Testament study, and one which fills a gap of many years 
standing. Readers of INTERPRETATION are no doubt now familiar with Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, of which Professor Pritchard 
was the editor, and which was reviewed in these columns some years ago (April 
1951). In any case, may we take this occasion once more to commend it most 
heartily? In discussing this previous volume the present reviewer expressed the 
hope that the author would go on to produce a companion volume of pictures, 
thus giving us a work comparable to the two volumes of H. Gressmann: 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament (2nd ed.: Vol. I, 1926; 
Vol. II, 1927). The reviewer did not know that such a volume was even then in 
preparation and he was rejoiced to learn from Professor Pritchard some time later 
that such was the case. Now we have it completed, and it is a volume worthy in 
every respect to stand beside its companion. 

The need for such a volume is obvious, and is one that a collection of relevant 
texts in translation, such as the former volume afforded, could not fill alone. 
It is axiomatic that the Bible can be made to live only as it is understood in 
the light of the ancient environment from which it came. This includes not only 
the limited environment of ancient Palestine, but that of the entire ancient world 
from Nile to Euphrates and beyond, of which Israel was so inextricably a part, 
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yet to which she afforded so sharp a contrast. Now archaeology has illumined this 
environment so brilliantly that no serious student of the Bible can ignore its 
contribution. But, while the inscriptions which archaeology has brought to light 
are perhaps the most exciting and important feature in that contribution, they 
represent but a very small part of it. There are also objects from daily life, from 
the pursuit of trade and industry and the practice of religion, instruments of war- 
fare and objects of art by the literal thousands. And all of these cast light on the 
world of the Bible and thus help us in the understanding of the Bible. But words 
will never do to describe them. They cannot be grasped through the medium 
of words alone, but only through pictures. 

But where was one to go to find such a collection of pictures? The work of 
Gressmann, mentioned above, was already 25 years out of date and, in any case, 
the captions describing the pictures being in German, few students in this country 
could make anything out of them. And no other work of the sort existed (the 
collection of plates in G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible [7th ed. 1937] 
aimed in a measure to fill the gap, but their scope is actually quite limited and, 
besides, they too are badly out of date). So there was nowhere to turn. The 
teacher who wished to illustrate his discussion of the Old Testament by showing 
pictures to his students was obliged to search the shelves of the Library and to 
bring literal armfuls of books to class: a procedure so wasteful of time and 
patience that only the most fabulously conscientious would be likely to keep it up. 
Because it thus fills a real and long-felt lack, the present volume is doubly welcome. 

As has been said, the only work to which this volume may be compared is 
that of Gressmann. And, in the reviewer’s opinion, waiving the fact that Gress- 
mann is antiquated and making comparison on intrinsic merits alone, Pritchard’s 
book comes off an easy winner in every respect. The arrangement of such a book 
presents a problem and, while both Pritchard and Gressmann have some points 
in their favor, Pritchard’s arrangement is certainly good. As for the quality of 
the photographs, however, Pritchard’s book is with few exceptions infinitely 
superior. The pictures are, in fact, for the most part splendid. Let the reader 
but compare certain pictures to be found in both books and he will be convinced 
of that fact. Furthermore, at the back of the volume are four maps to aid the 
reader in locating ancient sites, nearly 100 pages of catalogue giving a thumbnail 
description of each picture—an excellent example of multum in parvo—and, 
finally, ten pages of index giving the reader cross references for almost any subject 
he may want to find. 

It would, of course, be easy to ask why this or that object was not included 
among the pictures. It must be kept in mind, however, that the author had to 
draw a line somewhere, for the field of material at his disposal is positively endless. 
The reviewer had some questions. For example, would not Plate 148, with 
representative Palestinian pottery types have been made more useful if the 
catalogue had identified each of them? Is not the exhibit of characteristic types 
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in Plate 147 printed too small to be of much use? Ought not this whole feature 
to have received more space? Others will have other criticisms, of course. But 
it is hard to see how the selection that Professor Pritchard has given us could, 
by and large, be improved upon greatly. 

The reader will no doubt already have noted the price and recoiled in horror. 
But it must be said that in view of the size of the book (the pages are 842 x 11 
inches), and the cost involved in obtaining and mounting so many photographs 
(there are no less than 769 plates) in a manner so technically excellent, it is by 
no means exorbitant. Libraries in theological seminaries, colleges, and universi- 
ties can hardly do without this book, teachers and serious students of the Bible will 
find it an invaluable help, and among the general reading public, all lovers of fine 
books and ancient things will be proud to have it on their shelves. 


Joun Bricut 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The Chnstian Hope, by T. A. KANTONEN. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 
114 pp. $1.50. 


In just over one hundred pages T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity School has 
presented one of the most succinct and stimulating treatments of Christian 
eschatology which has appeared in the “Evanston Era.” Here is a book on “Last 
Things” which is not overwhelmed by the sea of conflicting views and endless 
speculations. On the contrary, it sounds a note of confident faith in the fulfill- 
ment of the divine purpose—a faith which is at once uncompromisingly biblical 
and vitally relevant to the tasks and problems of the living church. 

Though scrupulously fair in discussing views with which he disagrees, Kantonen 
does not hesitate to take a stand on controversial issues. His style is forceful and 
refreshing, constantly producing passages which invite quotation. Furthermore, 
so impressive are his frequent translated quotations and summaries from recent 
Finnish works that the American reader can not help wondering just how im- 
poverished our theological scholarship is by an almost complete ignorance of 
that language. 

Following recent biblical exegesis Kantonen holds that man, as an indivisible 
totality, is wholly subject to death. He has no immortal soul. Since the only 
immortality the Bible knows anything about is “the immortality of a personal 
relationship with God in Christ” it follows that “the decisive consideration is not, 
are you a man and therefore an immortal being, but, are you ‘in Christ’ and there- 
fore assured that not even death can separate you from him?” Though acknowl- 
edging that, apart from and until the resurrection of the body, there can be no full 
participation in the life of the world to come, the author asserts that “the blessed 
dead can still be with the Lord and consciously enjoy his presence.” Without 
pursuing any of the vagaries of modern chiliasts Kantonen accepts the concept 
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of the millennium as an indication “that God’s purpose for the corporate life of 
mankind will come to a fulfillment within history, and not only beyond it.” 

A conviction often reiterated throughout this book is that there is no real 
conflict between “realized” and “futuristic” eschatology. The church stands in 
the interval between the lightning bolt of Christ’s resurrection and the thunder 
clap of his return in glory which must follow. The struggle between Christ and 
the powers that oppose him will continue until the parousia but since there can 
be no doubt that the future belongs to Christ, “the Christian attitude toward 
society is not pessimism or defeatism but confident consecration to the tasks 
implied by the prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ ” 


James J. HELLER 


QUESTIONABLE ASSUMPTIONS 


Protestant Christianity, Interpreted through its Development, by JoHN DILLEN- 
BERGER and CLaupE We tcuH. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1954. 340 
pp. $4.50. 


Tuis work by Columbia University and Yale Divinity School specialists in the 
history of theology, was written at the request of the Committee on Research of 
the National Council of Religion in Higher Education. It is designed to serve as 
a text-book of college level. The writers state that their aim was to set forth 
Protestant beliefs in the context of history. There is actually a good deal more 
theology than history in this book. If the theological interpretations were more 
sound, this characteristic would probably be desirable. Surely, most histories are 
entirely too lean on the side of the exposition of the ideas, while they narrate 
the events associated with them in great detail. 

We will come to some negative strictures on the interpretations of this volume, 
but, first let us note assets. As already indicated no reader will be dissatisfied with 
the meatiness of this work. Furthermore, it is as clear as it is solid. Learned as 
the authors may be, no self-respecting college student can claim that their writing 
is “over his head.” Supra- and infra-lapsarianism are discussed with admirable 
accuracy and just as much lucidity (pp. go f.). That the Reformers did not 
reject free-will in the sense of self-determination is a nice point, usually overlooked, 
but not in this book (cf. p. 33). Likewise, a gratifying explanation of Luther’s 
counsel] to the Christian to “sin bravely” is given (p. 41). Luther’s own, post- 
conversion Christian experience is poignantly and penetratingly depicted (p. 33). 
A few pithy sentences appear of which the following is an example: “The 
Puritans found sin rather God within,” (in contrast to the Quakers, p. 119). The 
survey of the nineteenth century—the mission century—is admirably done 
(Chapter VIII) as are the chapters of the development of liberalism, especially 
in Germany. Although the writers give little actual record of the events of 
American Protestant Church history, what they do give has to do with essentials 
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and is succinctly put. In spite of much space devoted to liberalism, the social 
gospel, and the ecumenical movement in this country and elsewhere, Dillenberger 
and Welch regard the issue between fundamentalism-conservatism and liberalism 
still, numerically speaking, the most significant on the American scene (p. 230). 

In spite of many merits, Protestant Christianity reveals a few inaccuracies, some 
strange omissions and entirely too many misinterpretations. Among the inac- 
curacies we find “curved” misprinted for “cursed” (p. 29); the First Diet of 
Speyer confused with the Second (p. 78); and “John Martyr” rather than “Peter 
Martyr” (p. 69). Some of the strange omissions work to the advantage of 
Roman Catholicism: such as, letting Queen Mary of England go with a remark 
that she made a “ruthless attempt” to re-Catholicize England (p. 70); the 
reference to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day without allusion to Rome; 
and, a general silence concerning Romanism that would about qualify Protestant 
Christianity for a nihil obstat. There is also silence about Zwingli ever coming to 
a more advanced view of the Lord’s Supper than the Memorial theory (cf. pp. 
51,81). (Incidentally, if Zwingli is under-interpreted, Calvin is over-interpreted : 
“Actually Luther and Calvin are very close on this basic understanding of the 
Lord’s Supper” [p. 51]. If so, Bolsec would like to have known it. ) 

The misinterpretations are more abundant and more serious. On the very 
nature of the Reformation itself we have this paradoxical statement: “historically 
of course, Protestantism begins with the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
Although the reformers reluctantly broke with the medieval church, they did not 
think that they were starting a new church. On the contrary, they maintained 
that they were calling the church back to its genuine basis” (p. 3). Do the 
authors disagree with the reformers? If not, why say that Protestantism began in 
the sixteenth century? They note later (p. 53) that when Rome would not be 
reformed the reformers felt that it no longer was a church. This, we think, is not 
accurate, but, it would certainly show that the reformers did not think that 
Protestantism was beginning then, but merely that it was coming out of its 
medieval shell. Concerning the teaching of Protestantism, wherever predestination 
to life alone is mentioned, it is assumed that double predestination is excluded 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles and even the Synod of Dort are given as examples 
(pp. 70, 91, 94). The writers represent Luther as virtually denying the righteous- 
ness of God in justification and substituting mercy for it (p. 20). Likewise, 
Luther is supposed to have believed that predestination was a doctrine for faith 
and not at all for speculation (p. 34). Even Calvin moved from faith to pre- 
destination (p. 35 and Chapter 4). This is said as being highly significant and 
as setting Calvin in sharp distinction from the later Calvinists who are said to 
have moved from predestination to faith. We looked and failed to find any 
particular significance in this contrast other than that some men, in writing, 
proceed from epistemology to ontology and others from ontology to epistemology. 
Cum gustibus non disputantur; or, if one is going to dispute he should show that 
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it is more than a matter of taste with which he is disputing. But, the fact of the 
matter is that Dillenberger and Welch are in the best modern fashion of making 
the “orthodox” of all time, the “Scholastics” and The Westminster Confession of 
Faith of the seventeenth century (p. 114), and the American “fundamentalists” 
of today the scapegoat of academic criticism. According to our volume, the 
“orthodox” care only for precise theoretical statements (p. 96), have an idolatrous 
view of inerrant inspiration of the Bible (p. 274), draw no distinction between 
God’s predestination of faith and man’s having it (p. 93), are immune to God’s 
common activity in nature and find him only in miracles (p. 228), and believe 
that the very existence of biblical criticism implies biblical errancy (pp. 195, 228). 


Joun H. GersTNER 


AN ONTOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Love, Power, and Fustice, by Paut Titticuh. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1954. 127 pp. $2.50. 


PROFESSOR TiLLICH, now embarked on a third career at Harvard after years of 
teaching in his native Germany and later at Union in New York, has been called 
“the modern apostle to the cultured despisers of religion.” A penetrating historian, 
formerly a professor of philosophy, a theologian who has published a weighty 
volume in systematics and has promised another, a student of depth psychology, 
he brings all these tools to the task of interpreting the Christian faith to his con- 
temporaries. If on occasion he sounds like a Gnostic and steadfastly refuses to use 
biblical terminology, his critics should remember that he writes from a tradition 
never too influential in American theology and addresses an audience that ob- 
viously cannot be expected to run while it reads. 

The present volume bears the weight of two lectureships, the Firth Lectures 
given in Nottingham, England, and the Sprunt Lectures given in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. Seldom has an author packed so 
much into so few pages. Love, power, and justice are subjected to ontological 
analysis, illuminating historical flashes reveal their treatment in pre-Socratic and 
later Greek thought, as well as in modern philosophy and depth psychology, and 
the results of Professor Tillich’s analyses are applied to contemporary ethical, 
social, and political problems. 

Ontology itself is perplexing to the Western mind. The author is quite correct: 
“We are all nominalists by birth.” But Professor Tillich seeks to go behind 
nominalism’s and realism’s controversy over the status of universals or essences 
which runs through Western thought to the more primitive question of being 
itself, to the philosophy which asks the question: “What does it mean that some- 
thing is?” What is being-qua-being? Ontology, then, is the attempt to describe 
the texture of being. Within this texture, Tillich argues, love, power, and justice 
have “ontological dignity,” “they precede everything that is, and they can not be 
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derived from anything that is,” they belong to the very structure of being itself. 
Hence, only an ontological analysis of their basic meanings will clarify the am- 
biguities that cluster around each term. For example, how are the different 
types of love, libido, philia, eros, and agape, to be distinguished, or are they not 
types at all but qualifications of love? Again, how are we to understand power 
as apart from compulsion, and how are power and justice to be understood in 
relation to love? 

Chapter two develops an ontology of love in terms of the drive toward the 
reunion of the separated. Life is estrangement, a “separation presupposing an 
original unity,” and love is the motive power of life, seeking fulfillment in the 
reunion of that which is estranged. There is not space to comment on Tillich’s 
trenchant criticism of hedonism at this piont, or on his corrective to Bishop 
Nygren’s radical bifurcation of agape and eros in his history of Christian thought. 
Perhaps the most rewarding section has to do with the clarification of the meta- 
phor “self-love” which, since Augustine, has been taken to be the pattern of all sin. 

In subsequent chapters an ontology of power and justice is developed and an 
application of the results of this analysis is made to justice in personal relations 
and power in group relations. The final chapter raises the question of the 
theological character of love, power, and justice. For, Tillich comments, ontology 
and theology “are in one point identical: both deal with being as being. The 
first assertion to be made about God is that He is being-itself.” The triad of terms 
are seen to be one in God without being identified. There remains a tension be- 
tween love and power even in the divine, and this is reflected in the physical and 
moral evil in God’s creation. However, “the power of God is that He overcomes 
estrangement, not that He prevents it.” And the tension between love and 
justice in the divine finds its ultimate resolution in atonement: “the Cross of 
Christ is the symbol of the divine love, participating in the destruction into which 
it throws him who acts against love.” 

This reviewer must confess that he has come away again from one of Professor 
Tillich’s books with the feeling that the author’s writings are tentative, that not 
yet has he revealed his full hand. A host of questions about the nature of God, 
revelation, and the Incarnation remain to be answered. Of course, in a short 
treatment such as this, one should not expect a full theology to flourish. But 
phrases such as “symbolically speaking,” “the age-old symbol,” etc. referring to 
the Cross and atonement cause one to wonder if we are not again in the presence 
of a Christological docetism that is alien to the realism of the New Testament. 


James I. McCorp 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Septuagint Bible: the Oldest Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, in the 
translation of Charles Thomson; ed- 
ited, revised, and enlarged by C. A. 
Muses. The Falcon’s Wing Press, 
Indian Hills, Colo. 1954. xxiv plus 
1,426 pp. $6.50. 

A revision of the English translation of 

the Septuagint made by Charles Thom- 

son, Secretary of the Continental 

Congress of the U.S.A., 1774-1789, 

and first issued in 1808. The transla- 

tion is based on the Vatican text, but 
supplemented from the Sinaitic, Alex- 
andrine, etc., in places where the 

Vatican text is lacking. The transla- 

tion, however, does not include the 

Apocrypha. 

To have the Septuagint in English 
translation should prove both useful 
and interesting to Bible readers who 
have no knowledge of Greek. Besides, 
the fact that it is a re-edition of Thom- 
son’s work gives the present book a cer- 
tain historical interest. But the reader 
must not accept uncritically the author’s 
evaluation of the worth of the Septua- 
gint over against the Masoretic text. His 
assumption (p. xxi, etc.) that the He- 
brew text underwent radical changes 
between the time of the Septuagint 
translation (3rd-1st centuries B.c.) and 
the end of the 1st century A.D. is scarcely 
borne out by the MSS discoveries in the 





Dead Sea area (which, incidentally, the 
author does not so much as mention). 
While these MSS (1st century B.c. and 
before) now and then agree with the 
Septuagint reading, their major impact 
has been precisely in support of the 
reliability and antiquity of our present 
Hebrew text. The Septuagint may well 
be our oldest complete Old Testament, 
Sut it is not for all that the most ac- 
curate. It should be noted too, that the 
author seems to place implicit confi- 
dence in the historical accuracy of the 
Letter of Aristeas. While this work is 
not to be scouted as pure fiction, it can- 
not be accepted uncritically as evidence 
for the origin of the Septuagint trans- 
lation. 
JouHN Bricut 





The Messianic Prophecies of Daniel, by 
Epwarp J. Younc. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1954. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Younc is a prolific writer of the 
more enlightened school of conserva- 
tive interpreters of the Bible. Not only 
is he well trained in the general field of 
Old Testament studies but he is a com- 
petent scholar. His Introduction to the 
Old Testament is one of the best from 
the orthodox, conservative point of view. 
There, as in the book under review, he 
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evidences wide knowledge of the field 
and acquaintance with other points of 
view. 

In this book he, of course, holds to 
the old, traditional point of view. “Here 
is true predictive prophecy. .. . For our 
part, in this present work, we regard 
the book as Divine Scripture, having 
been composed by Daniel himself in the 
sixth century B.c.” (p. 8). 





The Second Book of Maccabees, by 
SOLOMON ZEITLIN and SIDNEY TEDE- 
scHEe. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. xiii plus 271pp. $4.00. 


Tuis is a further volume in the Dropsie 
College Edition of the Jewish Apocry- 
phal Literature, commentaries on I 
Maccabees (also by Zeitlin and Tede- 
sche), on III and IV Maccabees, and 
on the Letter of Aristeas in the same 
series having already appeared. One 
is indeed grateful to the authorities of 
Dropsie College for undertaking a work 
of this kind. If it is deplorable that 
most people (and perhaps Protestants 
more than others) know nothing of the 
Aprocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is nevertheless perhaps to a 
degree excusable. Aside from the classi- 
cal treatment of R. H. Charles there is 
little help available to the English speak- 
ing reader (the Cambridge Bible series 
essayed to cover these books, but this 
was never fully carried out; such of 
these little commentaries as were issued 
are now quite out of date). This Jewish 
series is therefore filling a real gap. 
The plan of the present volume is 
like that of the ones previously issued. 
There is an extended introduction (97 


of the 271 pages) for which Professor 
Zeitlin is responsible; the Greek text is 
printed with critical apparatus and 
translation (this is the work of Dr. 
Tedesche ), accompanied by a verse by 
verse commentary (the work, once more, 
of Professor Zeitlin ). To have the Greek 
text available is a great boon, for there 
is no other English treatment of this 
book of which the reviewer is aware 
that affords it (though Abel’s work in 
French does). 

Space does not allow us a detailed 
criticism of the book. Enough to say 
that it is one which all serious students 
of the Bible should add to their shelf 
of commentaries. To be sure, Zeitlin— 
as one would expect him to do—now 
and then strikes paths entirely his own 
(for example, his tracing of the origin 
of II Maccabees to Antioch against al- 
most unanimous opinion to the con- 
trary, his rather late date for the book, 
etc.), and the student ought to consult 
other opinions before accepting the au- 
thor’s uncritically. But the student ought 
to do this in any case. And even where 
one doubts Zeitlin’s correctness, one does 
not find him unstimulating. One hopes 
that other volumes of this series (of 
which Zeitlin is also the editor) will ap- 
pear in rapid succession. 


Joun Bricut 





The Gospel of the Spirit, by Ernest C. 
Cotwe zt and Eric L. Titus. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1953. 190 pp. 
$2.50. 


ALTHOUGH the church has retained four 
Gospels in the canon, it was the purpose 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel, ac- 
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cording to our authors, to produce a 
work which would replace the other 
three. The gap between the original 
Jewish tone of the Christian movement 
and the needs of the Gentile world was 
bridged by the Fourth Gospel, thus 
eliminating the need for the other three. 
The central drive of this Gospel was to 
show that Jesus so possessed the Spirit 
that in him the distance between the 
world of Spirit and of flesh was over- 
come; and then to prove that because 
of this he is the only revealer of God, 
superior to the contemporary mystery 
religions, or to John the Baptist, or to 
Judaism. As revealer of God, Jesus 
brought salvation to men. 

The approach of the authors is fresh 
and stimulating. It is however, based 
so largely on a study of John’s silences 
and omissions that for this reviewer it 
raises More questions than it answers. 
Why an attempt to denude the faith of 
its Jewish elements should carry as its 
purpose to convince the reader that 
Jesus is the Jewish Messiah is a question 
that seems to be left unanswered. 





Understanding the Parables of Our 
Lord, by ALBert E. Barnett. Alec. 
R. ALLENSON. Chicago, 1954. 223 


pp. 


Here is a thoroughly helpful exegeti- 
cal guide to the parables. Published 
originally in 1940, this book has called 
out for reprinting. Careful scholarship, 
in no wise obtrusively injected, lies be- 
hind its penetrating expositions. The 
pages are not overloaded with quota- 
tions. The author expresses himself 
clearly and to the point throughout. 
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The reader must not expect homileti- 
cal hints in obviously lavish profusion. 
Yet as he sees the parables in their “life 
situation” he will surely be stimulated 
to apply them to situations in life. 

Three principles are assumed by the 
author in interpreting the parables: that 
each parable conveys a single lesson; 
that the evangelists themselves used the 
parables in terms of the message they 
sought to deliver; that Jesus’ message 
was meant originally for his immediate 
hearers in the context of his own minis- 
try. Manifestly influenced by Jiilicher 
in his first assumption, Dr. Barnett in- 
sists on discovering one central theme in 
each parable. He proves to be an im- 
placable foe of allegorization and of 
detailed figurative treatment. But in 
avoiding the snare of particularizing 
Dr. Barnett does not quite escape the 
pitfall of generalization. Thus in his 
comments on ‘‘The Uncompleted 
Tower” and “The King’s Rash War- 
fare” these parables are described as “a 
tribute to the adequacy of Christ, and 
to man’s capacity to respond to the 
challenge of the heroic.” 

In relating the parables to their con- 
text in Jesus’ own life Dr. Barnett is 
highly original and frequently stimulat- 
ing. It is fascinating to conjecture that 
“The Elder Brother” may have been a 
part of Jesus’ rejoinder on some occasion 
to criticisms of his “too human applica- 
tions of religious principles.” “The Two 
Debtors,” in the setting of Simon’s 
house, may have been originally a reply 
to some protest against the company in 
which he was frequently found, the 
reply being to the effect that in- 
fluence was not worth having except 
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as it could be redemptively used. Less 
convincing and happy is the suggestion 
that “The Friend at Midnight” origin- 
ally had nothing to do with prayer, but 
may rather have illustrated “‘the impera- 
tive claims of social duty,” complement- 
ing the emphasis of ““The Good Samari- 
tan.” “Treasures New and Old,” it is 
gratuitously suggested, may have been 
“a conciliatory approach on Jesus’ part 
to the officially sanctioned leadership of 
the Jewish Church,” to convey the 
thought that a scribe who accepted his 
message would find himself enriched 
rather than losing what he already had. 

This is a book to pick up, a book to 
mine in, a book to have at hand. The 
inquiring theological student, the more 
intelligent and searching type of teacher 
in Sunday School, the student and 
teacher alike in College Bible courses, 
will find here what the title suggests, a 
deeper understanding of the original 
significance of the parables. Wisely Dr. 
Barnett leaves the reader to pursue for 
himself the further inquiry as to present- 
day uses of the parables for education 
in religion. 


Joxun BaLpwin CorstTon 





Commentary on the Book of the Acts: 
The English Text with Introduction, 
Exposition and Notes, by F. F. Bruce. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1954. 555 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Bruce has given us one of the best 
of recent commentaries, from a con- 
servative point of view, on the Book of 
Acts. Head of the department of bib- 
lical history and life in the University 


of Sheffield, England, the author has 
to his credit an earlier volume, based on 
the Greek text, devoted to the critical 
study of the linguistic, textual, and his- 
torical aspects of Acts. Here he briefly 
takes note of various critical questions, 
briefly dismisses them, and without be- 
littling those who hold views differing 
from his own, devotes his wide reading, 
his extensive scholarship, and his spirit- 
ual insight to the elucidation of the text. 
For his own contribution to the under- 
standing of Acts, and for his numerous 
references, especially in the footnotes to 
a wide variety of other comment, all 
students of Acts can be truly grateful. 





The Secrets of the Kingdom: The Story 
of Jesus and the Gospel, by Grorcr 
Jounston. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 222 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts book is written with a Lukan per- 
spective (Luke-Acts), but it spans the 
whole New Testament. Moreover, its 
materials are more highly selective and 
broadly arranged than those of Luke- 
Acts. If it may be said that Luke’s 
moving concern was informative—pro- 
viding, both by supplement and arrange- 
ment, a more adequate account of the 
rise and spread of early Christianity— 
it may be said that our author’s concern 
is more interpretative — retelling the 
story in translation and in paraphrase 
by imaginative touches and historical 
supplements. He hopes in this way to 
freshen the story with renewed vitality 
and to help others “to see in this life” 
(the life of Christ in the flesh and in 
the Holy Spirit) “the likeness and pur- 
pose of God himself” (Preface). 
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The book yields a fresh, limpid and 
flowing narrative of “the most im- 
portant story in all the world” (Pref- 
ace). Technically, then, the author’s 
purpose has been accomplished. One 
is grateful for the dedication and com- 
petence of this effort, as well as for the 
timely emphasis that it gives to the suf- 
ferings of the Cross and of the sons of 
the Kingdom. Two questions are here 
raised; reluctantly, of course, since they 
are so largely personal: 1) is this fresh 
story in any way an improvement on 
that of the New Testament version, es- 
pecially when read in a modern trans- 
lation? 2) Is the language of this story 
not too sedate and its style too refined 
for the turbulence, the torture, and the 
apocalyptic drama of the New Testa- 
ment story? 

The engraved illustrations at the 
heading of each chapter, by Charles E. 
Hewins, quickly captivate the heart 
with their secrets of the Kingdom and 
help to make this book memorable! 


Cuas. F. McRAgE 





A Pattern for Life: An Exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, by ARCHIBALD 
M. Hunter. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 124 pp. $2.00. 


An American president was fond of 
saying that his foreign policy was based 
upon the Sermon on the Mount. One of 
the founders of the “health, wealth and 
happiness” school of religious thought 
held that the Sermon was “The key to 
success in life.” A leading social scientist 
has recently called it “The new Mt. 
Everest that calls forth the human 
spirit.” 


It is evident that we need someone 
to guide us on that ascent, and A. M. 
Hunter is both competent and trust- 
worthy. Those who have been with him 
on previous expeditions will know that 
he is not only conversant with the ter- 
rain but that he has the happy faculty 
of putting his directions in such a way 
that no one can misread them. 

Part I of the volume under review 
deals with the making of the sermon (it 
is a collection designed for catechumens, 
not a single “non-stop discourse” ) ; the 
manner of the sermon (practical, pic- 
torial, proverbial); and the matter of 
the sermon (starting from the great 
Hebrew heritage, “Jesus tracks sin to 
its lair”). 

The central section of the book, one- 
half the total, is taken up with an exe- 
gesis of the Sermon. The concluding 
section cites Tolstoy, Schweitzer, and 
Niebuhr as illustrations of how men 
have interpreted the sermon. The au- 
thor’s own conviction is that it enshrines 
“an unattainable ethic which, as Chris- 
tians, we must nevertheless try to ob- 
tain.” 

If the analysis of the sources of the 
Sermon is not so thoroughgoing as that 
of Marriott, nor the exegesis so detailed 
as that of Windisch, the little volume is 
still an excellent summary of the beliefs 
of present-day scholars on an urgent 
theme. Pastors will find it suggestive; 
teachers will find it helpful. The book 
was originally published in Britain un- 
der the title Design for Life. All who 
read it will find it contributes toward 
that high purpose. 


J. Carter Swam 
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The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testa- 
ments, by Ropert C. Dentan. The 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn., 
1954. 122 pp. $2.25. 


Tuis is an excellent handbook on the 
Apocrypha for undergraduate and lay 
use. It does not claim or attempt to be 
a scholarly treatment of the subject in 
the sense that it goes into the more 
minute problems of interpretation or 
historical criticism. It is, however, a 
very good introduction to these rela- 
tively unknown books, and it serves to 
engender a genuine enthusiasm for 
reading the books themselves. 





Through the Gospels to Fesus, by 
Dwicut Marion Beck. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 468 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue author, who is Professor of Bible 
at Syracuse University, states in his 
Preface that this book is intended “for 
any reader who desires to know how 
scholars study the Gospels and what are 
the results especially in recent years.” 
He further delineates his audience by 
the statement that the book is also in- 
tended “as a beginning textbook for 
college study for those who have no 
knowledge of biblical language or of 
the technical terms of theology.” 

The main portion of the book (over 
300 pages) is devoted to what might be 
called a homiletical exposition of the 
Gospel story of Jesus’ life—first of the 
story as told by the Synoptics and then 
of the story as recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel. In his treatment of the latter, 
the author follows the chronology of 


that Gospel, but in his treatment of the 
Synoptics he effects a combination of 
the chronological and the topical. 

The author says of his book: “the 
method is historical, the viewpoint is 
liberal, the attitude is open-minded 
reverence, the aim is to understand the 
most important books in Christendom 
and to lay hold on the truth as it is 
in Jesus.” To this might be added a 
further observation: while the author 
achieves objectivity and eschews dog- 
matism, he succeeds also in creating the 
impression that he is devoutly in earnest 
about his own Christian faith. 


Josepu B. CLower, Jr. 





L’Epitre aux Hebreux, by C. Spicg. 
J. Gabalda, Paris. Volume I, Intro- 
duction, 1952. 445 pp. Volume II, 
Commentaire, 1953. 457 Ppp. 


Tus work is one of the most complete 
studies of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
ever undertaken. Its more than nine 
hundred pages are packed with scholar- 
ship and wisdom. It makes good its 
claim to present the most complete 
bibliography ever assembled on. this 
Epistle, listing the commentaries from 
Origen to the present-day, and includ- 
ing a vast array of periodical articles in 
French, Latin, German, and English. 
What is more, there is evidence on 
every page that the author has read 
most of the important works in the list 
and has critically evaluated their view- 
points. One of the worthy features of 
the commentary is its bringing together, 
on debatable points, evidence from 
many writers, so that the reader is given 
opportunity to think with the author, 
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and either agree or disagree intelligently, 
on the basis of the evidence offered. 
After dealing with the aim and plan 
of the Epistle, the Introduction gives 
special attention to the relation of the 
thought of the Epistle to Philo. The 
author concludes that if the language 
and thought forms are similar to those 
of Philo, “the doctrine is apostolic.” 
The interrelations of Hebrews to the 
Johannine, Pauline, and Petrine litera- 
ture of the New Testament are fully 
discussed, together with such important 
subjects as the theology of the Epistle, 
the use of the Old Testament, and the 
language and literary characteristics of 
Hebrews—Spicq risks an identification 
of the author by attributing it to Ap- 
ollos. ‘The readers are described as 
“a vast community of Jewish priests, 
converted by Saint Stephen, exiled after 
his death and probably refugeeing in 
some large city of Palestine or Syria, such 
as Caesarea or more likely Antioch.” 
As the Jewish War progressed, they 
were undergoing increasing pressure 
from their non-Christian Jewish neigh- 
bors to abandon the faith and identify 
themselves with the old Israel. The 
readers, therefore, were facing an ir- 
revocable choice. To go back to Juda- 
ism now was to be apostate to Christ 
and to seal their own doom. The de- 
mand of faith was rather to make a 
final and complete break with Judaism 
and go “outside the camp” with Jesus, 
at whatever cost, thus sharing his glory 
as well as his suffering, and participat- 
ing in his fulfillment of the hopes of the 
Old Testament saints. In line with this 
view of the situation of the readers, the 
Epistle is dated by Spicq about 67 a.p. 
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The second volume, consisting of the 
Commentary proper, prints both the 
Greek text and a French version, and 
presents a thorough exegetical discus- 
sion of linguistic and syntactical fea- 
tures. Opinion is backed with the evi- 
dence on which it is based, with perfect 
fairness toward views other than those 
of the writer. The work abounds in 
apt quotations from earlier writers on 
the Epistle. Eleven excursuses on vari- 
ous special points of interest are in- 
cluded. 

This work is another in a series of 
significant contributions to solid biblical 
study made by scholars in the Roman 
Church. The writer has put us all 
deeply in his debt. 


DonaLp G. MILLER 





Sent Forth to Preach, Studies in A pos- 
tolic Preaching, by Jesse BurRTON 
WEATHERSPOON. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 182 pp. 


$2.50. 


Tuts book is an effort to study the 
preaching of the apostles to learn the 
secret of their power. 

In the opening chapter, the author 
states that the preaching of the apostles 
sets the norm for Christian preaching 
for all time. In the second chapter, en- 
titled “The Dynamic of Preaching,” he 
shows the way in which the apostles 
preached in dependence on the Holy 
Spirit and in the expectancy that God 
through his Spirit would bring their 
message home to the human heart. 

The next chapter defines the nature 
of preaching. Christian proclamation is 
the announcement of the good news of 
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the redemption which God has wrought 
out in Jesus Christ. But preaching is 
effective only when the messenger pro- 
claims the truth which he has experi- 
enced in his own life. 

In Chapter IV, entitled “The Word 
of the Gospel,” Dr. Weatherspoon seeks 
to analyze the content of apostolic 
preaching. This is the most important 
chapter of the book. The preaching of 
the apostles told the story of the life 
and ministry of Jesus. It gave the cen- 
tral significance of his death and resur- 
rection. It pointed men to the risen 
Lord and to the hope of his return in 
glory and power. It demanded of all 
men a decision for or against Jesus 
Christ. The closing chapters discuss the 
significance of the building of the 
church as the instrument of Christ’s re- 
demptive activity in the world and re- 
mind us today of the difficulties faced 
by the first Christian preachers both 
within the church and in the opposition 
of the pagan world to the Christian 
message. 

The book as a whole is a stirring call 
to men to go forth to preach today in 
the spirit and power of the apostles. 


Ho.tMEs ROLSTON 





Good and Evil, Two Interpretations, by 
MarTIN Buser. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1953. 143 pp. $2.75. 


MarTIN Buser, whom Reinhold Nie- 
buhr has called “the greatest living 
Jewish philosopher,” describes this small 
volume as “a contribution to the foun- 
dation of an ontological ethics” (Fore- 
word). Significant data for the analysis 
is found in “several Old Israelitic and 
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Old Persian myths.” Buber is a skiliful 
student of ancient texts. His mystical 
philosophic method permits wide lati- 
tude in his conclusions. Repeatedly re- 
jecting “original sin” as a relevant con- 
sideration, Buber describes good in 
terms of “the goal of creation,” and 
evil in terms of “lack of direction,” ulti- 
mately “torturing and destroying of 
what offers itself” (pp. 143, 130). 

The thesis of Good and Evil will be 
of concern to ethicists and students of 
world religions. The first section of the 
book (100 pages) will be of special in- 
terest to the biblical interpreter. Here, 
with refreshing insights, a scholarly Jew- 
ish mystic, long experienced in Bible 
translation and exegesis, gives detailed 
analyses of Psalms 12, 14, 82, 73, and 
1 and briefer treatment of Genesis 1-4 


and 6. 





The Biblical Doctrine of Manin Society, 
by G. Ernest WricHT and an Ecu- 
menical Committee in Chicago. Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 
London, 1954. 176 pp. 7s. 


WHEN an expositor is faithful to his 
avowed intent of speaking only where 
the Scriptures speak, he may deny him- 
self the opportunity for drawing origi- 
nal and startling observations but he 
also avoids the dangers of sectarianism 
and provincialism. This study, which is 
made as a part of the research program 
of the World Council of Churches, seeks 
to express the essential biblical concepts 
which constitute the fundamental ideas 
of the entire Christian tradition. This 
biblical view is seen as a much-needed 
corrective to certain contemporary so- 
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ciological and anthropological theories, 
particularly to individualistic humanism 
and institutional statism. 

An exceptionally successful effort has 
been made to draw from the entire 
sweep of Scriptural history those basic 
concepts of man as an individual and 
as a member of society which are con- 
sistently reflected. The author takes 
note of varying emphases but manages 
to bring into sharp focus the dominant 
affirmations of Scripture that both the 
individual and the community are ob- 
jects of divine creation, that the prob- 
lems of both can be understood only in 
terms of the destructive effects of sin, 
and that the ultimate goals of both can 
be grasped only in theocentric terms. 

This volume contains a number of 
striking insights into the New Testa- 
ment conception of the church and 
into the concept of redemption as it 
applies to society. However, its primary 
value lies not in these more arresting 
passages but in the cautious and com- 
prehensive manner in which it presents 
biblical ideas against the background of 
their historical setting. 

ASHBY JOHNSON 





The Book of Revelation Speaks to Us, 
by Herspert W. WerRNECKE. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1954. 174 pp. $3.00. 


In this book the writer seeks to show 
that the Book of Revelation is a message 
for our day and “speaks to us.” It is one 
of the most practical and helpful books 
in the Bible, when rightly interpreted. 
The author believes that it was written 
by the Apostle John toward the end of 


of the first century; and it is to be in- 
terpreted symbolically. When the sym- 
bols are understood, it is one of the 
easiest and most thrilling books of the 
New Testament. It challenges us to 
steadfast faith and heroic living; and 
gives us the assurance of the ultimate 
victory of Christ over all the powers of 
darkness and evil. Dr. Wernecke 
throughout his book gives a very con- 
servative, constructive, and sane non- 
millenarian interpretation of the Rev- 
elation, which will repay thoughtful 
reading. 





Great Ideas of the Bible Outlined for 
Moderns, by Rytuis Gos.in Lynip. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1954. 268 pp. $2.75. 


This interesting book is an “attempt to 
present in understandable form the es- 
sential ideas of the Bible.” It is written 
primarily for young people, and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick has aptly called 
it “a unique experiment in presenting 
the Bible to modern youth.” It has 
many pages of quotations from Mof- 
fatt’s Translation of the Bible. 

Section One deals with man’s search 
for God under the title of ““The Nature 
of God and Man.” Many readers will 
miss the detailed history of man’s grad- 
ual understanding of the nature of God, 
but the book is written for young people 
and is adequate for the purpose. Other 
readers will miss a clear exposition of 
God’s revelation to man. 

Section Two examines the meaning 
of right and wrong as it is found in the 
prophets. This is in many ways the best 
part of the book. Mrs. Lynip skillfully 
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presents the need and the value of high 
standards of morality and ethics and 
shows how God will punish the wicked, 
whether individuals or nations. 

Section Three is concerned with the 
ideas taught by Jesus. On the whole, 
this is a disappointing section. Jesus is 
presented as a man, though by far the 
greatest man who ever lived. Other 
great religious leaders cannot begin to 
compare with him. Yet, with this ex- 
ception the work and teaching of Jesus 
are given an appealing and a forceful 
presentation. 

This book has been written for the 
youth of our land. In many ways it 
can help them and will make the Bible 
more real to them. However, every 
minister will want to examine it care- 
fully before he places it in the hands of 
his young people to make sure that he 
wants them to have the theological 
views presented here. 


Wixps Du Bosse 





Life in Christ: A Study of Coinherence, 
by G. B. Verrry. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1954. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuis book is a compressed and brilliant 
attempt to popularize the results of the 
contemporary revival of biblical theol- 
ogy. The author succeeds admirably in 
maintaining a very lucid English idiom 
throughout, in the style of C. S. Lewis 
and J. B. Phillips. 

Mr. Verity is a student of words. A 
rapid count reveals some 67 studies of 
“theological key words.” There is at 
least an equal number of briefer studies 
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of words that are incidental, picture- 
making words. Some dozen nonbiblical 
words, such as “theology,” “‘mysticism,” 
and “catholic,” also receive special treat- 
ment. ‘These studies are concise and yet 
accurate, driving straight to the main 
point. They alone will make the book 
a valuable acquisition for all who sense 
the importance of understanding the 
words of Scripture, whether or not they 
possess the standard word-books by 
Richardson or Kittel. 

Although the word-studies form the 
bulk of the book, they are not unstrung 
pearls. Everything is unified around the 
theme of “coinherence.” This term first 
appeared in the 7th century, in Pseudo- 
Cyril’s discussion of the Trinity: the 
three Persons coinhere; that is, they are 
all in each other, forming a completely 
unified whole, yet maintaining their 
completely distinct identities. Mr. Verity 
finds in this conception the key-thought 
of his whole structure of biblical the- 
ology. Not only do the three Persons of 
the Trinity coinhere, but all Christians, 
as members of the Body of Christ, co- 
inhere in each other. Furthermore, in 
Christ, men coinhere in God, and God 
coinheres in men. This is the meaning 
of Paul’s characteristic phrases: “in 
Christ,” “Christ in you,’ and so on. 
Mr. Verity finds the same principle in 
Plato, Goethe, Jan Smuts, and, espe- 
cially, Charles Williams. Coinherence 
provides him with a unified approach 
to all the major problems of New Testa- 
ment theology, as well as to contem- 
porary problems such as the class struc- 
ture of society, the divisions in the ecu- 
menical church, and international order 
among the nations. 
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Many readers will share the review- 
er’s distrust of any one idea which 
is the key to everything else. Some will 
wish the writer had given evidence for 
his assumptions that Paul was familiar 
with Jesus’ discourses in John 13-17, 
that the old trichotomy of human na- 
ture must be maintained, and that Cull- 
mann’s ideas about time may be dis- 
missed in a parenthesis. But all who 
read will be grateful for many incisive 
insights and for a stimulating synthesis 
that does justice to much neglected 
biblical material and suggests intriguing 
avenues of thought for further consid- 


eration. ALBERT C. WINN 





The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers, 
Vol. IV, by LERoy Epwin Froom. 
The Review and Herald, Washing- 


ton, 1954. 1,295 pp. 


THE purpose of this series, of which 
Vol. IV is the last volume, is to show 
that the Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
which sprang out of the Millerite Move- 
ment of the last century, is based on an 
old and respected method of prophetic 
interpretation — the historical. This 
view, which led up to the premillennial 
coming of Christ, was, according to the 
Adventist view, the “prophetic faith of 
our fathers,” in the broad sense of the 
Fathers of the church. The result of an 
enormous amount of scholarly research 
is embodied in these volumes, and there 
is clear evidence that especially in the 
last few centuries many able men of all 
denominations held views which saw 
the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation 
fulfilled in the events of history, and 
which identified the papacy with the 
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Antichrist. Many of these scholars, in- 
trigued with the numbers found in these 
prophecies, attempted to determine the 
time of Christ’s return. In the early 
part of the last century, a generally ac- 
cepted date was 1843-1844. The Mil- 
lerite movement finally fixed October 
22, 1844, as the day, but Christ did not 
return. A group of those who had passed 
through the “Disappointment” came to 
the conclusion that the date was right, 
but the expected event was misunder- 
stood. Daniel 8:14 did not mean the 
sanctuary on earth, but in heaven. On 
that date Christ entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, from which he will soon 
come (Let him that readeth this book 
understand.) The story of the Millerite 
movement, its aftermath, the leaders of 
the new group, and their views are all 
set forth clearly and simply. For the 
Seventh Day Adventist the book will be 
a treasure house. But unfortunately, for 
the average reader, this volume is too 
wordy, too repetitious, and few will 
plow through it. Those who do will 
gain a real insight into the faith and 
thought of those who founded the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church. 


James E. Bear 





Do You Understand the Bible?, by J. 
CARTER SwaiM. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 173 pp. 
$2.50. 


THE new director of the Department of 
English Bible of the National Council 
of Churches here presents a popular 
study of some specifically biblical 
thought-patterns and messages. He 
shows that to understand the Bible one 
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must get away from his modern Wes- 
tern type of approach and accustom 
himself to ways of thinking and expres- 
sion that he does not use. 

Dr. Swaim illustrates this fact from 
the field of logic, emphasizing that the 
logic of the Bible, contrary to our own, 
is usually seen in the form of a paradox. 
While we preserve one official account 
of an event, the Bible often interweaves 
two or more stories, yet this habit does 
not amount to a contradiction as it 
would with us. The poetry and imagery 
of the Bible all accentuate God’s abid- 
ing presence in his world with an in- 
timacy that often shocks us. Truth, 
which with us is a body of belief, in the 
Bible becomes a way of living. Accord- 
ing to the Bible you know truth only 
through acting, and you never learn as 
an individual but only in relationships. 

In the second half of the book the 
author applies these differences in ap- 
proach to an understanding of some of 
the great themes of the Bible. The bib- 
lical doctrine of love is exhibited in 
the search for the unlovely. The atone- 
ment is the picture imagery of that love, 
the fatherhood of God its form of ex- 
pression. Predestination is not, in the 
Bible, a harsh doctrine cf fatalism, but 
a warm unfolding of God’s determining 
love. Biblical history is the vertical de- 
scent of that love, not its horizontal 
extent. 

This book vibrates with interest and 
is easily read. It will seem to be some- 
thing of a mass of illustrations thrown 
together in haphazard fashion. This is 
because its purpose is to throw light at 
various points rather than methodically 
to mark out a road. In a sense it is a 


sequel to Dr. Swaim’s earlier book, 
Right and Wrong Ways to Use the 


Bible. Juian Price Love 





Essential Christianity, by W1tu1aM E. 
Witson. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1952. 147 pp. 12s. 
6d. net. 


THE author is aware of recent scholar- 
ship, especially British, and endeavors 
to write a book in the stream of biblical 
theology. He deliberately sets aside an 
approach to the essentials of the faith 
through systematic or traditional theo- 
logical statements. He has no desire to 
find religious truth through the avenue 
of religious experience or psychology. 
Instead he sets out directly with the 
Scripture, and more particularly, the 
teachings of Jesus. While aware of the 
positive contributions of form-criticism 
and of the study of the primitive Chris- 
tian community he feels that we have 
an essentially correct picture of Jesus in 
the Synoptics; that we have an excel- 
lent interpretation of Jesus in “John”; 
and that we have the same in “Paul,” 
(slightly modified in his earlier epistles). 
Essential Christianity is nothing other 
than the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Would this approach seem wise? 
More especially would it seem wise to 
the exponent of biblical theology? In- 
deed so; and yet the conclusions he 
reaches and the decisions he makes re- 
veal the bias of a theologically liberal, 
pacifistic, noncreedal mind. 

The key to his interpretation is in the 
one critical canon which he exalts above 
all others, Is the saying, event, etc., in 
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accord with our highest spiritual in- 
sight—“thuman insight illumined by the 
the Inner Light?” Using this canon of 
“Spiritual Criticism” he rejects the Sec- 
ond Coming, espouses ultimate uni- 
versalism, and disallows any Judgment, 
except the shaming one of setting light 
over against darkness. Yet the discus- 
sion of apocalyptic and eschatology is 
really excellent. 

On the other hand, he accepts mira- 
cles of healing, and accepts above all 
the supreme miracle of the bodily resur- 
rection. Jesus had expected his message 
to be received, but he was crucified. 
Even his followers would have thought 
his cause lost (and they did). To re- 
establish the confidence “that God was 
not irrelevant to the highest good the 
world had seen,’ God raised Jesus 
from the dead. “It was not a sign to 
those in opposition intended to compel 
belief. It was a sign to those who above 
all desired to believe, but could not.” 
Then follows Pentecost, “the beginning 
of man’s willingness to let God rule, 
and his entry into human living.” 

Essential Christianity involves com- 
mitting oneself to God, who is love; re- 
ceiving the guidance and power of the 
Holy Spirit; and being led of Christ 
into the doing of his will. 

No one studies the Scriptures without 
some bias and presuppositions. Rarely 
does one study them without finding 
one part more palatable than another, 
and ergo more valid. This book is 
recommended to every biblical theo- 
logian who by-passes traditional theol- 
ogy in order to let the Scriptures speak 
directly. Even a competent scholar must 
be watchful that it is really the Scrip- 


ture which speaks! The book is recom- 
mended to every systematic theologian, 
whether liberal or conservative. It will 
make him examine his scriptural roots, 
and even though he may come out 
where he went in he will have made a 
profitable journey. Lastly, it is recom- 
mended to the parish minister, who 
must be one or the other of the fore- 
going, or more happily, a judicious mix- 


ture. Joun D. McLeonp, Jr. 





Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, Uniform Series, 1955, by 
Wicpur M. Smirn. W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. 473 pp. $2.75. The Douglass 
Sunday School Lessons, 1955, by 
Ear L. Douctass. The Macmillan 
Co., New. York. 474 pp. $2.95. 
Arnold’s Practical Commentary on 
the International Sunday School Les- 
sons, 1955, by BENJAMIN L. OLM- 
STEAD. Light and Life Press, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. 286 pp. $2.00. Uni- 
form Lesson Commentary, 1955, edi- 
ted by Wittiam M. Horn. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 320 pp. 
$2.75. 


Tue first three of these four annual 
lesson helps on the International Sun- 
day School lessons have appeared for 
many years and have won a secure 
place for themselves in the affections of 
a host of Sunday School teachers. Horn’s 
Commentary is a newcomer, appearing 
now for its second year, under Lutheran 
auspices, but like the others is non- 
denominational in its point of view. All 
four commentaries give us a helpful 
exegesis of the text, taking no account, 
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however, of critical questions raised by 
modern scholars. Arnold’s has an evan- 
gelical flavor about it, especially in its 
illustrations; Peloubet’s gives us copious 
quotations from distinguished preachers 
and exegetes of yesterday; Douglas and 
Horn are particularly suggestive in their 
application of the lesson to our modern 
times. 





Introduction to Theology, by JouN 
CHRISTIAN WENGER. Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1954. 418 


pp. $4.00. 


Tuts book bears the distinction of be- 
ing the first theological textbook pre- 
pared from within the Mennonite 
Church in the four hundred years of 
its history. We are told to start with 
that the author regards himself as a 
“fundamentalist,” and that he is writ- 
ing from that point of view. For the 
most part, however, this work is free 
from any spirit of contention and 
rancor. Only occasionally does his zeal 
get the better of him and he makes 
assertions that could be left out. 

This is not a great work in theology; 
it shows little indication of creative 
thinking or writing. But it can and will 
no doubt serve a useful purpose for 
those who desire this kind of approach 
to the study of theology. There are some 
commendable features about it. One 
can read it easily. It is free from the 
technical jargon that mars some of the 
older works in this field, for instance, 
Hodge’s Systematic Theology. Theolog- 
ical students today do not thrill when 
they run upon a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence or phrase—they chill. In citing 


Scripture, he gives the full quotation of 
a passage rather than where it can be 
found. This is of help. The outline is 
simple, comprehensive, and logical, al- 
though to speak of God “as Revealer” 
alongside God as Creator or as Re- 
deemer may be open to question. The 
peculiar views of the Mennonites are 
supported with Scriptural quotations 
and often with effective arguments. One 
cannot deny, for instance, that Paul re- 
garded washing “‘the saints’ feet” as a 
test of a devout life (1 Tim. 5:10). 

There are several defects in this work. 
Much Scripture is quoted, but there is 
no serious attempt to exegete so as to 
make clear the meaning and applica- 
tion of a particular passage in respect 
to the questions being discussed. The 
author leaves the impression, frequently 
at least, that he is writing from an ivory 
tower, looking out upon a lovely rose 
garden, more or less oblivious of the 
awful tragedy of our world. 

It is very gratifying to realize how 
many Christian beliefs this “child” of 
the Reformation has in common with 
the larger branches of the Protestant 
church. Reading a book like this helps 
us to see more clearly, too, how large 
a debt we in this country owe to some 
of the old Anabaptist “sects” as we 
have been pleased to call them. They, 
rather than the old line Protestant de- 
nominations, have often struck out 
boldly for such notions as the separation 
of the church and state, and for liberty 
of conscience. They have built better 
than the pioneers of their faith knew 
and possibly better than our forbears 
ever would have done without them. 


Fevrx B. Gear 
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Stolen Legacy, by GzorcEG. M. JAMES. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954- 190 pp. $3.75. 

Tue thesis of this book is that “the 

Greeks were not the authors of Greek 

philosophy, but the people of North 

Africa, commonly called the Egyp- 

tians”’; therefore the black people must 

be accorded a position of equality with 
all the other great peoples of the world. 

It is to be hoped that the claims of 
the Negro race to equality do not have 
to rest on this sort of book. It is full of 
false assumptions and wild theorizing, 
as well as frequent mispunctuation and 


poor writing. 





A Philosophy of the Real and the Pos- 
sible, by Harry Topp CosTELLo. 
New York, Columbia University 


Press, 1954. 153 pp. $2.75. 


Tuts small volume represents the 
Woodbridge Lectures, delivered trien- 
nially at Columbia University. It con- 
tains five chapters, entitled “The Situa- 
tion,” “Systems,” “Perceptions,” “Pos- 
sibilities,” and “Values.” 

Here there is no effort to set forth a 
systematic treatment of any one theme. 
The basic theme might be stated in 
this quotation from page 11: “In every 
proposition we ask: What would be the 
case if it were true? Mind deals with 
possibilities before it can deal with 
actualities.” 

The author sets himself against the 
subtleties of symbolic logic on the one 
hand, and the abstract essences of some 
types of idealism, on the other. He ac- 
knowledges in his own thought the 
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successive contributions of his own 
teachers: Edwin D. Starbuck, Ralph 
Barton Perry, William James, George 
Herbert Palmer, George Santayana, 
Josiah Royce. The most interesting parts 
of the book are those in which he re- 
lates personal impressions of these men 
and their ideational processes. Through- 
out this philosophical pot-pourri there 
are lively flashes of wit. 





Creed of Our Hope: The Meaning of 
the Apostles Creed for Today, by 
MerrILL R. Appey. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1954. 109 pp. 


$1.75. 


THE reader may not accept Dr. Abbey’s 
virgin birth and atonement views, but 
he will find a simple explanation of 
faith, with practical illustrations, to “en- 
able him to live with confidence as he 
humbly bows in the presence of mys- 
teries that fill him with awe.” 





The Christian Hope and the Task of 
the Church, Six Ecumenical Surveys 
and the Report of the Assembly Pre- 
pared by the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 405 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tuis volume, with its six surveys and 
the report, was prepared as background 
material for the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in Evanston. It 
presents some of the best thinking in 
Christendom and the results of the 
churches’ activity on Faith and Order 
(unity), Evangelism, Social Questions, 
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International Affairs, Intergroup Rela- 
tions (race), and Christian Vocation. 
The volume explores possibilities of 
Christian witness in these areas instead 
of attempting to suggest final solutions. 
It is an excellent study book for use in 
becoming aware of what the churches 
are doing (and not doing) and in be- 
coming sensitive to new horizons of 
Christian advance. The final chapter 
presents the thinking of distinguished 
theologians and church leaders on the 
theme of the World Council—Christ 
the Hope of the World. This volume 
provides stimulating reading for laymen 
and ministers and will serve as a fine 
reference work for frequent consulta- 
tion on subjects vital to the World 
Christian Community. 





The Galilean Way, A Book for Modern 
Skeptics, by JEREMY INGALLs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1953. 


253 pp. $4.00. 


BEGINNING with a frank admission of 
the current confusion in stating the 
Christian view of anything in a time 
when the term “Christian” is used to 
justify attitudes as diverse as Gerald 
Smith and Hewlett Johnson, the author 
evolves the supplementary term “Gal- 
ilean” to designate those Christians who 
share the basic characteristics essential 
to the development of a free and respon- 
sible society. She first treats of these 
characteristics as she finds them in his- 
tory, Christian and non-Christian, and 
then expands them in the light of Christ 
and his Person and ethic. From this ex- 
cellent study she draws, finally, her own 
analysis of faith, which she presents 


movingly and convincingly. This book 
should help not only skeptics, but also 
those whose faith has become scholastic 
and petrified. 





Christianity Through the Centuries, A 
History of the Christian Church, by 
Earve E. Cairns. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1954- 511 pp. $5.95. 


THE history of the church as viewed 
through Fundamentalist eyes; liberal- 
ism is equated with naturalism; true 
ecumenicity is found not in the World 
Council of Churches, but in the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals. 





The Altar Fire, Reflections on the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, by 
OuItvE Wyon. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 127 pp. $2.00. 


A WEIGHTY little book designed for 
general reading. A very slender volume 
tightly packed with good rich meat for 
nourishing the soul. Here in one small 
volume is a uniquely complete treat- 
ment of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, being both intensely theological 
and remarkably practical. 

Especially valuable is the chapter on 
“The Communicant,” which leaves no 
one in doubt about its meaning, and 
points up the whole question of prepa- 
ration so that blocks may be removed 
to the full appreciation of this great 
sacrament. Olive Wyon declares that 
“not only in past ages, but at the pres- 
ent time, wherever the ‘Holy Church 
throughout all the world’ has taken 
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root, there the ‘altar fire’ of the Eu- 
charist has been lit.” This is certainly 
true but no cursory examination of the 
closely packed pages of this little book 
will suffice. Slow and prayerful medi- 
tation will inch one along toward a 
fuller and deeper appreciation of the 
Lord’s Supper. 





Making Sense Out of Life, by CHARLES 
Duet, Kean. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 156 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuts book comes straight out of the 
parish ministry of the author and from 
close-up dealings with his laymen as 
he has sought to answer their basic ques- 
tions and their desire to achieve a feel- 
ing of purpose in life. 

Man seeks security, a satisfactory 
status in the community, and achieve- 
ment in his vocation. The clue to real 
meaning in each of these is to be found 
in Jesus and his Cross and Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, and the subse- 
quent clarification of the Christian mes- 
sage. 





Religion and Freedom of Thought, by 
Perry MILLER, RospertT CALHOUN, 
NATHAN Pusey, and REINHOLD 
Nresunr. Doubleday and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1954. 64 pp. 
$1.00. 


WE have here four addresses delivered 
during the recent celebration of Colum- 
bia University’s Bicentennial. The theme 
of that occasion was “Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 
Union Theological Seminary, which 


has been cooperating in academic work 
with the University for many years, 
made its contribution through a one- 
day conference on “The Relation be- 
tween Religion and Freedom of the 
Mind.” Dr. Miller, Professor of Amer- 
ican Theology at Harvard, spoke on 
“The Location of American Religious 
Freedom”; Dr. Calhoun, Professor of 
Historical Theology at Yale, on “The 
Historical Relations between Religion 
and Intellectual Freedom”; President 
Pusey of Harvard on “Religion’s Role 
in Liberal Education”; and Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr on “The Commitment of 
the Self and the Freedom of the Mind.” 

The least satisfactory of the four es- 
says is the one by Dr. Miller. Some- 
how, he leaves the impression that our 
heritage of religious freedom in the 
United States was largely accidental. 
A careful study of history will reveal 
that the principle of religious liberty 
was carefully worked out by dissenting 
groups in Virginia under the leadership 
of the Reverend Samuel Davies. 

Dr. Calhoun clarifies much loose 
thinking about the relation between or- 
ganized religion and intellectual ex- 
ploration. He reminds us that progress 
from superstitious belief to objective 
inquiry in the history of man has been 
slow and difficult. But he contends that 
without the aid of religion the road 
would have been even longer. 

President Pusey’s essay on the place 
of religion in the program of liberal 
education is the best discussion of the 
subject that has appeared in recent 
years. It is characterized by realism 
rather than the usual pussy-footing or 
pious lip service. 
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Does the Christian commitment hin- 
der freedom of inquiry? Dr. Niebuhr 
answers this question by stating that 
human self-realization always demands 
a commitment of some kind. Complete 
and honest surrender to Christ aids in 
the search for truth. Man’s sinful na- 
ture makes it impossible for him to free 
his mind entirely from prejudice and 
bias, but the Christian discipline, when 
fully embraced, helps to purify his 


thinking. P. H. Gwynn, Jr. 





Christology of the Later Fathers, edited 
by Epwarp Rocuie Harpy. The Li- 
brary of Christian Classics, Volume 
III. Philadelphia, The Westminster 


Press, 1954. 400 pp. $5.00. 


THE new volume of the Library of 
Christian Classics will be warmly wel- 
comed especially by Seminary teachers. 
It will be used as a handy source book 
in the class on the history of Christian 
doctrine. Most of the documents in- 
cluded in the volume were already avail- 
able in English translations, but the 
huge volumes of the renowned collec- 
tion—recently reprinted—The Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers—were not easy 
to be handled by the students. Now, 
in the volume under review, we have a 
good selection of the most important 
texts, to which the editor supplied an 
admirable and helpful introduction. 
On the whole, selection of the texts 
in the present volume is quite reason- 
able. One may regret, however, that 
nothing of St. Basil has been included, 
especially his famous treatise “On the 
Holy Spirit.” Of course, it is available 
in English, but it should be brought to 
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the notice of every student of the 
Fathers for one particular reason. Dr. 
Hardy, in his able introduction, may 
give an impression to an average reader 
that the whole theological elaboration 
of the doctrine depended chiefly upon 
certain intellectual considerations. The 
“creedal” background of theology does 
not seem to be adequately emphasized. 
In this respect, St. Basil’s treatise is of 
great value: in it one sees clearly that 
“theology” is precisely an interpretation 
of the “living faith,’ preserved and 
practiced in the church, as an existential 
reality, even in the times when theo- 
logical formulas are not yet fixed. The 
title of the volume may raise some 
doubts: Why should the Fathers of the 
fourth century be designated as “the 
later Fathers”? were they not precisely 
“the Fathers,” and the fourth century 
“the Age of the Fathers,” a “Golden 


Le ] 
Age”: GEORGES FLOROVSKY 





Church and State in Luther and Calvin, 
a Comparative Study, by WILLIAM 
A. MvuELLeEr. Broadman Press, Nash- 


ville, 1954. 183 pp. $2.50. 


LUTHER and Calvin did not possess 
the modern idea of the state as secular 
in essence and therefore neutral in re- 
ligion. The two Reformers were in basic 
agreement on the spiritual character of 
the church (divested of temporal pre- 
rogatives )and on the divinely ordained 
nature of the state. Luther was so 
naive as to think that the gospel, the 
Word of God which he proclaimed, 
would change the hearts of princes who 
would thus bring about social and 
political betterments. But the “godly 
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or Christian” princes kept for them- 
selves the lands they took from the 
Roman Church and made themselves 
bishops of their domains. Calvin was 
more realistic and leaned rather towards 
republicanism. Since all men are equally 
sinners in the eyes of God, social dis- 
tinctions and xenophobia had no place 
in his congregations. Thus quite un- 
willingly and indirectly, Calvin pre- 
pared the way for modern forms of 
governments aiid internationalism. Both 
Luther and Calvin believed in the abso- 
lute sovereignty not of the dollar but of 
the living God. 





The Religious Bodies of America, by 
F. E. Mayer. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1954. 587 pp. 
$8.50. 


Tue professor of systematic theology at 
Concordia Seminary (Missouri Synod 
Lutheran) here analyzes the major de- 
nominations and sects of America. 
Grouping these bodies according to 
basic theological premises and historical 
origins, the author stresses doctrinal 
tenets. Statistical data are omitted. Ex- 
tensive (but not always accurate) bibli- 
ographies with each section note some 
700 titles, including recent publications. 
A comprehensive index guides to the 
religious bodies, to prominent persons, 
and to discussions of certain doctrines 
as held by various groups. 

The author’s treatment seems at times 
slanted by his own theological conserva- 
tism. Debatable assertions are offered 
frequently without adequate documen- 
tation, as when (with no citation of au- 
thority) he affirms that the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States maintains 
“the plenary inspiration and inerrancy 
of the Bible . . .” (p. 237). 

Used discriminatingly, this compen- 
dious volume should prove valuable in 
presenting the specific and peculiar 
tenets of each body within a framework 


of theological or philosophical orienta- 
tion. 





The Protestant Clergy and Public Is- 
sues 1817-1848, by JoHN R. Bono. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 


1954. 291 pp. $5.00. 


THE relation of the church to the state, 
which is always a matter of interest and 
importance, is of particular concern to- 
day. This book is an analysis of the 
church-state relationship as it existed in 
a formative period of American history. 

The writer sets forth the attitude of 
the American Protestant clergy of the 
period as essentially theocratic. With 
their Calvinistic background, they be- 
lieved in the universal sovereignty of 
God and in his particular concern for 
the young nation of America as God’s 
New. Israel. The clergy’s approach to 
most social and political problems of 
the day was shaped by their vision of 
America’s role in world affairs, which 
they believed to be like the role of Israel. 
This role involved two major responsi- 
bilities: (1) that America should be 
thoroughly Christianized herself in her 
own life so that she could serve as an 
example to the world, and (2) that she 
should through her missionary outreach 
bring other nations into the bounds of 
Protestant Christianity. Along with this 
religious zeal the author sees the same 
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weakness that beset the old Israel. He 
finds everywhere evidences that the 
theocrats tended to identify America’s 
political role with her religious role; he 
sees in their theocratic ideal more than 
a hint of American superiority. 

The author points out how this theo- 
cratic ideal determined the clergy’s at- 
titude toward all political and social 
questions of this highly significant per- 
iod: Roman Catholic immigration, In- 
dian expulsion, Negro amalgamation or 
colonization, and other problems of 
equal importance. He is impressed with 
the extreme political, social, and re- 
ligious conservatism of the theocrats, 
but also with the fact that in their pat- 
tern of thought are to be found seeds of 
certain contemporary emphases of the 
nation and of the church. 

This book will be of particular value 
to all who are interested in the clergy’s 
responsibility for society; for the study 
not only gives us a clear and carefully 
drawn summary of the social and po- 
litical views of the clergy in one period 
of American life, but also serves to show 
that the church is necessarily involved 
in national affairs, has and will con- 
tinue to have no small influence on the 


outcome. RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Thomas Bray, by H. P. THompson, 
Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, London, 1954. 118 


PP- 


Tuis little book considers Bray’s early 
years, his ministry at Sheldon and Lon- 
don, his work as Commissary for Mary- 
land, and as founder of the SPCK and 
the SPG. In preparation for it, Mr. 


Thompson, sometime Editorial Secre- 
tary of the SPG, mastered all previous 
studies of Bray and all the source ma- 
terial—including at least one valuable 
manuscript not previously used. The re- 
sult of his researches is a condensed 
statement, with very little color or 
sprightliness, summarizing all that is 
known to date about the career and 
accomplishments of a remarkable man. 





Crossing the Kidron: A Series of Ser- 
mons for Lent and Easter, by TWELvE 
Pastors oF THE LUTHERAN 
Cuurcu, Missouri Synod. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1954. 
108 pp. 


THESE sermons emphasize that the 
things of Lent and Easter were all done 
for the redemption of sinful mankind, 
and that in them—in Christ—alone is 
life and hope for all distressed souls in 
the world today. 





The Prayer of the Church Universal: 
Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Marc Boecner. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, 1954. 128 pp. $1.75. 


Marc Bogcner, the noted French Prot- 
estant leader and one of the co-presi- 
dents of the World Council of Churches 
has given us a devotional study of the 
Lord’s Prayer under the fine title, The 
Prayer of the Church Universal. The 
man who presented the resolution at 
Amsterdam which brought the World 
Council into being has again placed the 
church in his debt by writing one of 
those rare books which completely sat- 
isfy. It claims little, yet it gives much. 
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In it are the immense horizons and the 
plain day by day life of the great prayer 
itself. Its pages are full of observations 
which deserve to be quoted, remem- 
bered, and lived. Coupled with his own 
insights Dr. Boegner has shared with 
us many helpful sayings of Calvin and 
Barth, and not least of all two wonder- 
ful comments by that remarkable 
woman, Simone Weil. The translation 
is by Howard Schomer of the American 
Congregational-Christian Church. 





We Knew jesus: A Series of Lenten 
Messages, by JoHN Cavin REDD. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 


Grand Rapids, 1954. 148 pp. $2.00. 


In this series of sermons the writer 
seeks to impersonate and speak through 
a dozen different men who were inti- 
mately associated with Jesus. He has 
succeeded excellently well in this diffi- 
cult art of impersonation. His sermons 
are simple, easy to read, and quite sug- 
gestive. They are put into the mouths 
of those, long since dead, who from 
eternity look back on themselves as they 
were on earth and tell how their con- 
tacts with Christ led them either to 
eternal shame or to glory. 





The New England Mind, From Colony 
to Province, by PERRY MILuer. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
1953- 513 pp- $6.50. 


Durinc the past generation, the New 
England mind was badly caricatured by 
scholars who made little attempt to in- 
terpret the thinking of the early New 
Englanders within the context of their 
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own presuppositions. Perry Miller has 
done more than anyone else to remedy 
this situation, and as a result of his writ- 
ings more accurate portraits have begun 
to replace the caricatures which have 
had such widespread currency. 

The present volume describes the dis- 
integration, under the impact of Amer- 
ican experience, of the intellectual struc- 
ture which the early settlers had in- 
herited and adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of the initial settlement. Be- 
cause they became prisoners of a struc- 
ture which possessed little flexibility, the 
strains to which it was subjected led to 
an ultimate collapse and a rather com- 
plete demoralization. 





The New Testament in Cadenced Form 
(King James Version), designed by 
Morton C. Brapvey, Jr. The Brad- 
ley Press, Cambridge, distributed by 
Rinehart and Co., New York, 1954. 
675 pp. $5.00. 


CaADENCED form, the editor explains, is 
a systematic arrangement of prose that 
permits better and easier reading. “It 
is based on the fact that prose is con- 
structed of units of different orders. 
These are the sentence, the cadence, 
which is the natural unit within the 
sentence, the paragraph, which may 
consist of a single series of sentences or 
of two or more sentence-groups, and 
the section.” Mr. Bradley’s book is 
beautifully printed, and the sentences, 
cadences, paragraphs and sections are 
so arranged that one can more easily 
grasp the meaning of the familiar King 
James version in his private reading; 
with its aid the public reading of the 
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Scripture should gain immeasurably in 
beauty and expression. The author is a 
color theorist and restorer, the author 
of a standard handbook of restoration, 
who has long studied the mechanics of 
painting and design, of music, and of 
language. 





The Person of Christ, A Study in Dog- 
matics, by G. C. BErnKouwER. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1954. 368 pp. $4.00. 


Tue professor of theology in the Free 
University of Amsterdam has given 
here a careful study in Christology in 
the light of the best current scholarship. 
His purpose is to present the witness of 
Scripture and the response of faith, 
and not to press either theological or 
scientific terms beyond the Word and 
the faith. The Deity of Christ is based 
on Jesus’ self-testimony and on his 
works. The humanity is not to be cur- 
tailed by dogmatic considerations of 
the hypostatic union, but involves faith, 
fear, struggle and decision on the part 
of Jesus. Berkouwer differs with Barth 
and Brunner on their view of Christ as 
incognito; but cordially accepts M. 
Barth on the resurrection, and the 
thing K. Barth is asserting on the an- 
hypostasis — without insisting on the 
word. Eichrodt and Cullman are gen- 
erally followed in interpreting Promise 
and Fulfillment. “The revelation of 
God enters into history. God’s path 
through the world and through the 
history of his elect people is eschatol- 
ogically directed.” 

The decisive issue between the church 
and the synagogue is whether the Old 


Testament is to be read as pointing to 
Jesus as the Messiah or as looking for a 
Messiah yet to come. The Risen Christ 
could be and was touched and handled 
by his disciples. 

There are typographical slips, but 
generally the meaning is clear even here. 
In the light of the context, one wonders 
whether the translator has rendered 
John 20:17 (p. 206), or II Thessa- 
lonians 1:12, Titus 2:13 (p. 162) as 
the author does in the original, or has 
merely copied the King James. A sound 
book that demands close reading. 


Wi.uiaM C. RoBINson 





Modern Uncertainty and Christian 
Faith, by G. C. BErKouwer. William 
B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1953. 86 pp. $1.50. 


Tuts volume contains six lectures de- 
livered by the author at Calvin College 
and Seminary, under the auspices of 
the Calvin Foundation, in the spring 
of 1952. In these lectures, Berkouwer 
gives an analysis and criticism of various 
forms of modern uncertainty. 

There are causes of uncertainty with- 
in Protestantism. He criticizes such men 
as Tillich and Bultmann for attempting 
to combine the autonomy of human 
reason with mere fragments of the 
Christian faith. He gives a most effec- 
tive criticism of Barth’s doctrine of the 
“hiddenness of revelation.” 

There are also causes of uncertainty 
outside Protestantism. Within the Cath- 
olic Church, he traces many human 
constructions and subjective ideas back 
to the council of Trent. Ultimately, 
however, these unwarranted Catholic 
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positions result from placing Scripture 
and tradition on the same level of au- 
thority. 

There are, finally, philosophical 
causes of modern uncertainty. Rational- 
ism and irrationalism are both equally 
foes of the Christian faith. Nietzsche, 
Marx, and Sartre come in for their 
share of blame as contributors to mod- 
ern uncertainty. 

In the midst of all of these human 
uncertainties today, Berkouwer suggests 
that we should proclaim our wonderful 
Christian certainties (p. 53), and that 
the church should faithfully witness to 
its faith in the world (p. 59). In fact, 
this modern uncertainty itself provides 
an excellent point of contact for the 
preaching of the gospel. By our testi- 
mony to the truth of the gospel, we will 
provide a convincing authority for a 
generation that sorely needs one. 

In general, Berkouwer in this book 
is better at diagnosis than he is in pre- 
scribing and describing the cure for 
modern uncertainty. 


Wane H. Boccs, Jr. 





The Hope That Sets Men Free, by 
Howarp Conn. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1954. 192 pp. $2.50. 


THE minister of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Minneapolis, commends 
the Christian faith as the most satisfy- 
ing basis for living. The style is clear 
and reasonable, and the reference of 
the Christian hope in these pages is 
constantly to men’s practical needs: 
sustenance in the face of despair, the 
improvement of our present world, and 
the desire for an endless life. The su- 


periority of the way of Christ to other 
hopes, such as science, culture and gov- 
ernment, is convincingly shown. 

There is a chapter on the Second 
Coming that should be of help to all 
readers. The view is comparable to that 
known as “realized eschatology,” and 
for clarity it excels any other treatment 
this reviewer has seen. The point is 
made that Jesus was more interested 
in men’s “ultimate concerns” than in 
specific catastrophes, and it is against 
the background of his total ministry 
that we must interpret Jesus’ statements 
about the final end. “Dates were of 
little interest to Jesus, but basic pur- 
poses were important” (p. 44). 

A fine closing chapter is entitled, 
“Living by Our Hopes Instead of Our 
Fears.” 

This is a good book to suggest to the 
thoughtful layman. It also has some 
material that will assist the preacher. 


JAMES OVERHOLSER 





Guide to Christian Living, by Otto W. 
Heicx. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1954. 229 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is exactly the kind of book that is 
needed. It is built in Pauline fashion 
with a solid doctrinal and scriptural 
basis for ethics in parts I-III, “Ap- 
proach to Ethics,” “Basic Truths,” and 
the “Christian and His God.” The prac- 
tical section is in the last two parts, 
“The Christian’s Personal Life,” and 
“The Christian In the World,” con- 
cerning individual and social ethics. 

It is to be regretted that the book is 
distinctly disappointing. In the first 
three parts the author makes allusions 
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to ethical and theological writings which 
do not illuminate unless one knows the 
writings. To the unknowing reader they 
could only be confusing. He also seems 
to have a knack for phrasing things in 
platitudes, if it is at all possible. 

The practical parts are a great deal 
better. The author is not particularly 
profound, but has a very commendable 
kind of Christian common sense. The 
Christian layman would find the second 
half of the book helpful. 





Great Traditions in Ethics, edited by 
Eruet M. ALBERT, THEODORE C. 
DeNIsE, and SHELDON P. PETER- 
FREUND. The American Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1953. 352 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tuis is a well-selected and sympatheti- 
cally edited anthology of short readings 
in philosophical ethics from Plato to the 
logical positivists. The introductory 
comments to each selection are in most 
cases very clear and illuminating. There 
is, however, no hint of any final syn- 
thesis of systems or spiral progress. Each 
theory may be a logical system but the 
editors seem to accept a relativism of 
contrasting viewpoints. 

What will the student learn? With 
Plato he will see that a harmonious 
soul ruled by the everlasting Good is 
best, and with Aristotle he will com- 
prehend that virtue is often, though not 
always, a mean between extremes. From 
Epicurus and Hobbes he will gather 
that morality is enlightened self-interest ; 
whereas from the Stoics and Kant he 
will learn that a rational will imposes 
our highest duty in disregard of pleas- 


urable consequence. With John Stuart 
Mill he will sense the lofty satisfaction 
that comes from devoting one’s self to 
the common happiness. From G. E. 
Moore he will learn that good is a 
non-natural quality that cannot be re- 
duced to pleasure or satisfaction of de- 
sire and that right means production 
of the greatest possible intrinsic good 
that the agent can bring about under 
the circumstances. From Ayer and 
Stevenson he will gather that ethical 
terms have emotional meanings with 
which we have to reckon if we are ever 
to find agreement. 

Christian ethics is represented in this 
volume by Augustine’s City of God and 
Butler’s Sermons, the one a transcendent 
ethics of transforming love of God, the 
other a humanistic ethics of enlightened 
conscience. It is a pity that no Chris- 
tian social ethics is included, for ex- 
ample, Reinhold Niebuhr or Gabriel 
Marcel. Existentialism is another re- 
grettable omission. Is not Kierkegaard’s 
penetrating genius indispensable? 


D. M. ALLAN 





The Sources of Western Morality from 
Primitive Society Through the Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, by Grorcia 
HarkKNEss. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1954. 257 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis small volume well illustrates the 
advantages of a liberal education. In 
recent years a growing number of our 
educators have been increasingly con- 
cerned for the values which they gen- 
erally agree are linked with the liberal 
ideal: a comprehensive range of scholar- 
ship, a breadth of sympathetic interest, 
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a disciplined and discerning apprecia- 
tion, a sense of meaning in life. Miss 
Harkness has all these advantages and 
she used them gracefully in sketching 
the ancient backgrounds of our modern 
moral ideals. The result is a clarity of 
thought and expression which makes 
the work not only readable but actually 
enjoyable both for the scholar in this 
field and for the general reader. The 
author has chosen to deal here “not 
with an intricate mass of detail but 
with main currents and movements.” 
The pages are free of academic com- 
plexities, and even the footnotes are as 
often illuminating as mystifying. 

Miss Harkness is now Professor of 
Applied Theology at the Pacific School 
of Religion, and her interest in western 
morality is steadily related to her Chris- 
tian concern. The tone of the volume 
and its point of view reflect a generally 
liberal approach and evangelical con- 
victions, but only occasionally are the 
author’s special interests betrayed: her 
feeling about the status of women, for 
instance, or her interest, continuing 
probably from an earlier work on Cal- 
vin, in the effect of Stoic thought upon 
European morality. 

This survey begins with some in- 
sights from anthropology into the ways 
moral ideas and practices seem to de- 
velop among primitive people. The two 
chapters following treat of cultures on 
the Nile and in the Mesopotamian 
Valley. Two chapters are given to He- 
brew morality, and two present the 
moral ideals of Greece and Rome. The 
final chapter reaches only to “the be- 
ginnings of Christian ethics” in the 
teaching of Jesus and of Paul. 
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The worth of this sketch to present- 
day Christians is suggested by those 
arguments mentioned above which 
stress the need in times like these for 
liberally educated minds, and by our 
immediate need to re-examine, re-assess, 
or re-establish our moral standards. A 
naive, or simply ignorant, acceptance of 
all the strains in our mixed heritage of 
morals cannot provide adequate guid- 
ance for the Christian conscience. 


FRANK B. Lewis 





Modern Christian Movements, by JOHN 
T. McNeitt. Westminster Press, 


Philadelphia, 1954. 197 pp. $3.50. 


ProFressor McNeiLu has seen what 
other teachers of church history have 
lamented: the dearth of good introduc- 
tory studies covering the period from 
1600 to the present, particularly on the 
continent, and the need for good his- 
torical treatments of Protestantism as a 
whole. He is also aware of some of the 
reasons for this scarcity: the difficulty 
of writing Protestant history except by 
denominations or very limited areas, 
and the hazard of trying to gather up 
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such partial histories into enlightening 
generalizations. Unlike most of us, how- 
ever, McNeill has done something to 
help supply the lack, while in great 
measure avoiding the concomitant 
dangers. 

He has written, in fact, a much- 
needed introduction to Western Chris- 
tianity since the Reformation by depict- 
ing its most significant “movements” 
and showing their dynamic relation- 
ships. These are (in the order of the 
chapters) English Puritanism, German 
Pietism, the Evangelical Awakening, 
the Anglo-Catholic Revival, the Ecu- 
menical Movement, and Modern Ro- 
man Catholicism. The author seeks to 
elicit the genius of each while yet show- 
ing its varieties. His treatment com- 
bines appreciation and criticism, the 
latter gaining in proportion as more 
“catholic” movements are studied. The 
chapter on the Ecumenical Movement 
is seen as a combination of elements 
found in previous movements. To this 
reviewer, the first three chapters were 
the most exciting. 

In a sense, this book is a historical 
study of Protestant piety as the key to 
the understanding of Protestantism and 
its thought. Certainly the story is well 
told. Working directly from the original 
sources, Professor McNeill provides an 
appetizing introduction to the literature 
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of each tradition. A good bibliography 
and index enhance its textbook possi- 
bilities. The result is a book useful not 
only to the scholar but also to the lay- 
man who wishes to explore his religious 
heritage as a Protestant Christian. 


Tuomas A. SCHAFER 





Des Pilgers Wiederkehr: Drei Varia- 
tionen iiber ein Thema, by WALTER 
Nicc. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich and 


Stuttgart, 1954. 189 pp. 


Tuts book, in spite of being in a lan- 
guage foreign to the reviewer, proved 
a rewarding experience. It resembles in 
many ways some of the numerous books 
in English dealing with the saint and 
the devotional life. But it far surpasses 
most of them in depth and insight. The 
first chapter is a beautiful and moving 
treatment of the pilgrim-life. The re- 
maining chapters illustrate the pilgrim- 
life as followed by John Bunyan, Bene- 
dict Labre, and an anonymous Russian 
pilgrim. The chapter on Bunyan will be 
of great interest to English readers who 
will find a brilliant interpretation of the 
17th Century English saint. This re- 
viewer expresses the hope that this work 
will soon appear in English translation. 


T. WATSON STREET 
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WALTER MARSHALL HORTON’S 


most significant,”"most important book 


Christian Theology 


AN ECUMENICAL APPROACH 


An invigersting new siete In this timely book Dr. Horton explores 
ment of the human problem 


—— theology in terms of the ecumenical 


* The Knowledge of God movement. His purpose is to discover 
* The Nature of God 


* God and the World 
* God and Man will meet the needs of both “perplexed 
* Christ the Savior 


* The Church and the 
Means of Grace 


* The Christian Hope 


a non-sectarian, universal theology that 


believers and interested unbelievers.” 

His material is based on pronounce- 
ments from Lausanne, Oxford, Madras, 
Amsterdam and Evanston, and on a comparison of the contem- 
porary theologies coming from different churches, countries 
and schools of thought. 

“Walter Horton has written an invaluable book. It will prove 
extremely useful as a volume of systematic theology and as a 
survey of contemporary theology. The author’s remarkable 
ecumenical experience and equally remarkable sympathetic 
imagination as interpreter of many theological positions make 
him the best person in America to write this book.” 


—Jouwn C. BENNETT 


$3.75 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS - New York 16, N. Y. 
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. Spring Books from Abingdon 


* 


WHAT DID THE WORLD COUNCIL SAY 
TO YOU? 


By Harold A. Bosley. The host pastor (and an official delegate) inter- 
prets the official documents of the World Council of Churches meeting 
in Evanston. For all who find the reports and messages a mass of tech- 
nical wordage, here is a guide through the maze to a clearer under- 
standing. Dr. Bosley brings together ideas from the Message, section 
reports, and official resolutions, and relates them to six important areas 
of life—church unity, witnessing for Christ, living as Christians, peace, 
race, and work. An important book for all who are interested in under- 
standing—and implementing—what the World Council said to men 
everywhere. $2.00 


THE EARLY CHURCH and the Coming Great Church 


By John Knox. A timely study in which a renowned biblical scholar dis- 
pels the illusion that the New Testament church was a model of peace 
and unity. Dr. Knox points out that the Apostles’ Creed, the New 
Testament canon, and episcopal leadership—developed in the second 
century—are as essential to a united Christian Church as the living 
spirit of the first century. A book which brings sound biblical research 
to bear on the church’s most urgent problem: unity—for all who work 
to see the church become one throughout the world. Published A pril 13. 

$2.50 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 


By Ernest Marshall Howse. Eight masterpieces of the theater are here 
explored in light of the universal moral problems they dramatize— 
showing what the greatest poet and dramatist in the English language 
can tell us about man and his relation to God. A book of rich resource 
material for week-night talks and sermon series, for collateral reading, 
for pure enjoyment—to open new vistas to all who read and love and 
quote Shakespeare. Published April 11. $2.50 


CONQUERING THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


By Lance Webb. A new look at man’s old enemy, Sin. Dr. Webb vividly 
points out that Sin is an inescapable reality every man and woman has 
to deal with every day, in one form or another. Here is much-needed 
light on Sin’s modern manifestations—their nature, history, and par- 
ticular causes. A book to reveal how Sin can be—and has been— 
overcome by the power of the Holy Spirit. To help men become the 
finer persons they were meant to be. Published May 9. $3.00 
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For Christians every where - - 


Call to 
Faith 


by Rachel Henderlite 


“One of the reasons for the confusion and apathy of 

our day is the indifference of most lay people 

within the church to the theology of the church.” 

When the message of this book is read and absorbed by 

the laymen of the church—and by the ministers 

who lead them—the church will begin to 

“reflect in its life the magnificent truth it professes.” 

Written as a call to a deep and abiding faith in Jesus 

Christ, the book has three major divisions: God’s 

$3 OO Work for Man; God’s Work in Man; and 
‘ Man’s Work with God. 


John Knox Press 


Richmond, Virginia 
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THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By D. Campsett Wyckorr. An extremely 
readable book interpreting Christian education 
as “‘the nurture of the Christian life.” $2.75 









MEN WHO SHAPE BELIEF 


(Major Voices in American Theology, Vol. IL) 
By Davip Wes ey Soper. The lives and works 
of eleven leading American theologians. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PAUL’S GOSPEL 


By ArcuiBaLp M. Hunter. How Paul’s mes- 
sage can influence our lives today. $2.50 












PASTORAL PREACHING PORTRAIT OF CALVIN 
By DAVID A. MacLENNAN. _ By T. H. L. PARKER. A well- 
“Curing souls” through preaching known Calvin scholar dispels the 
the Word of God in Christ. widespread impression of Calvin 
Religious Book Club Selection. asa severeand disagreeable person. 

$2.50 Coming May 23, $2.00 
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